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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


March 15th.—The ninth Annual Dinner of the Booklovers’ Circle took place at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street. There was a large attendance, and a reception was held by Captain H. A. Jones, M.C., and 
Mrs. Jones. After an excellent dinner and the loyal toast of the King, Mrs. H. A. Jones at the piano enter- 
tained the company with some excellent songs and whistling solos, which were warmly applauded. Then 
the Chairman, Mr. H. Ross Williamson, Editor of THE Bookman, introduced the guest of the evening, 
Mr. E. F. Benson who, he said, had written of what we were and what we are, and might possibly also 
write on what we shall be. The general subject of the evening was ‘‘ What is Criticism ? ’’ and Mr. Benson, 
who spoke very briefly, referred to the avalanche of books continually being poured out from the press. 
He suggested that the real critic was the public. At one time there was a public which wanted to be shocked, 
and writers strove to supply that want. Then came a similar demand for sex. Now he thought the public 
wanted to be bored. These fashions changed like those of women’s hats. He referred to destructive 
criticism like that on Keats and on Hardy’s last novel, ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.”’ In both cases it stopped the 
writer, and in both cases his work was later on acclaimed as a masterpiece, a classic, and—relegated to the 
top shelf of the bookcase. Dr. Kimmins then briefly proposed the health of the other guests, and coupled 
with it the name of Mr. Stephen Graham. The latter referred to the author’s view of the critic, applauding 
his judgment when the critique was favourable, and when it was adverse attributing it to personal feeling. 
He discussed various types of critics, e.g. the critic who thought of the reader, or of the author, or of him- 
self, or wrote plays or novels and not criticisms. He suggested that there might be a book which should 
serve as a sort of stockpot for reviewers. Mrs. Almey St. John Arundel next spoke. She thought the 
present was the most critical age ever known, referred as others had done to the great output of books, 
and denounced the kind of review which was influenced by the hope of getting advertisements for the paper 
in which it appeared. Other speakers included Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, Mr. Trevor Blakemore, 
Mr. Henry T. F. Rhodes, Mr. T. W. Hill, Mr. Aylmer Maude and Mr. Arthur Thrush ; and amongst those 


present must be mentioned Miss R. C. Ashby, Miss Jane T. Stoddart, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Miss Muriel 
Candler, Mr. Edward J. Finch and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Dean. 


April 5th.—The closing evening of the present session at Caxton Hall was made memorable by a lecture 
on W. S. Gilbert by Mr. W. Francis Aitken, in which he, with an easy vivacity which intimate familiarity 
with his subject had made possible, ‘“‘ moved the springs of pleasant memories ”’ by recalling some of the 
London nights of long ago, and in particular the work of one who has been described as “‘ a maker of honest 
mirth and innocent merriment ’’—William Schwenk Gilbert. With incidents, stories, reminiscences, 
glimpses of home life, conversations and innumerable data and detail Mr. Aitken unfolded the story of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and produced an indelible portrait of the man whose vein of satirical humour won 
for him the name of the English Aristophanes, the creator of Gilbertian Topsy-turvydom. Mr. Aitken 
sat down amid an outburst of applause, and a discussion was started by Miss Gregory, Mr. Juan W. P. 


Chamberlin, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon and others, Mr. G. B. Burgin, who presided, adding a few words in 
closing. 


Programme 


May 6th.—Visit to Old Battersea House (Vicarage Road, $.W.11), conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Stirling. 
This beautiful and historical William and Mary house, almost certainly the work of Sir Christopher Wren, 
contains a valuable and unique collection of pictures by Evelyn De Morgan and pottery by William De 
Morgan, together with fine period furniture and other objets d'art. 


Full Summer Programme ready shortly, and particulars of membership may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.1o. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The new session, which began on the last Monday in March, the 27th, will end on Monday, October 30th. 
All meetings will be held at the Hove Academy of Music, Church Road (between the Drive and Hove Town 
Hall), at 8 p.m. on the last Monday in the month. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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THE HERITAGE 
of ENGLAND 


Some delightful ‘Batsford’ books which 
illustrate and describe its many 
and varied aspects 


The Landscape of England 


By C. BRADLEY FORD 
With a Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


Containing 135 superb photographic views of the English country-side ; 
its hills, valleys, woodlands streams, mountains, lakes, coasts and old 
buildings in their rural settings ; with a frontispiece in colour and 25 pen 
drawings in the text. Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


The Villages of England 


By A. K. WICKHAM 
With a Foreword by Dr. M. R. JAMEs, O.M. 


Containing over 100 illustrations representing nearly every English county. 
Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


The Cottages of England 


By BASIL OLIVER 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. 


Containing 196 illustrations of the chief t of old cottage buildings 
remaining in this country. Large 8vo, cloth, price 21/- net 


Homes & Gardens of England 


By H. BATSFORD & CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by Lorp CONWAY OF ALLINGTON. 


Containing 150 illustrations of houses of every size and type from the early 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


The English Countryside 


By E. C. PULBROOK 


This book describes and illustrates the immense variety of lovely and 

delightful things still left to us in rural England. There are 126 illustrations 

of country views and scenes, country customs and country types, etc. 
Large 8vo, cloth, price 10/6 net 


English Country Life & Work 


By ERNEST C. PULBROOK 


An attractive and informative account of the life and activities of rural 
England, both traditional and modern. The illustrations include 200 
photographic reproductions of rural scenes, old buildings, cottage crafts- 
manship, agriculture old and new, etc. Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


Old English Household Life 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
An account of cottage objects and country folk, with many illustrations 
from photographs and from old prints and drawings. 
Large 8vo, cloth, price 12/6 net 


Touring England by Road 


and Byway 
By SYDNEY R. JONES 

Describing 20 typical tours, mapped and illustrated stage by stage: tours 
which do not rely on high-roads but follow more secluded lanes and wind- 
ing cross-country routes. The author knows his England as intimately as 
any man alive, and the reader who follows his directions will see the country- 
side in new and hitherto unknown aspects of indescribable beauty. 

Pocket size, cloth, price 5/- net 


Touring London 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. JoHN Burns. 


The book is divided into four delightful tours embracing the most famous 
and interesting streets and buildings, with excursions to Hampstead and 
down the river. Each is illustrated by photographic views and pen draw- 
ings, and a two-colour map marks clearly the routes of the tours. 

Pocket size, cloth, price 2/6 net 


A new Illustrated Catalogue of *‘ Heritage of England” 
Books will be forwarded free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen : 


15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 


Now Ready 


THE MUSIC OF 
GROWTH 


By COLLUM 


With Foreword by SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 


In view of the importance of this work, and of the desire of both author 
and publisher that it may be accessible to readers who cannot 3 J 6 
afford to buy expensive books, the price has been fixed at net 


To demonstrate the validity of the universal principle of growth, the 
author, a thoughtful student of biological mysteries, shows how it operates 
as the mainspring of physiclogical life, of physical phenomena, and of 
human history. This involves thinking of life as a function of growth 
instead of accepting growth as inherent in life. Growth is examined in the 
act. Some of the correlations suggested by recent scientific discovery are 
startling, and reference to the philosophies and scientific theories of the 
ancient East indicates that such correlations are not new. 


“* My friend, the author of this book, claims to have made a great discovery. 
It is the discovery of a law which determines the destiny of peoples. . . . 
A sincere, thoughtful and patient student, she has lived in the Far East 
and searched for wisdom there ; the latest discoveries and teaching of the 
scientific laboratories of the West have also been absorbed. In these pages 
an attempt is made to harmonise the ultimate philosophies of East and 
West... .”—ARTHUR KEITH 


Now Ready 


STRANGE PRISONERS 


A Story of Modern Life 
By CLOTILDE WOLLERSEN 


Author of “* The Golden Pheasant”’ 


What The Times Literary Supplement said of her first book—‘‘ Mrs. Wollersen 
has the art of telling a story ; and this, with a quiet distinction of thought 
that always keeps control, makes a blend none too common in fiction to- 
day is true of Strange Prisoners.” 

In this book her theme is wider, and concerns the intimate relations of 
family life as wel! as the disturbing element of passion. It has that “ begui!- 
ing distinction’ which Mr. Compton Mackenzie found in ‘“* The Golden 

easant.” 


Cr. 8vo, 7/6 


Ready May I1 


An edition de luxe of the celebrated idyll of THEocRITUS 


THE FESTIVAL OF 
ADONIS 


This edition, under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. BLAKENEY, will present 
a revised Greek text, an English version, together with a short introduction 
and notes. It will in addition contain a new verse rendering by Mr. 
Blakeney of the beautiful “* Dirge of Adonis” attributed to the poet Bion. 


The book will be printed by the Alcuin Press at Campden, Glos., and will 
be a choice specimen of the printer's craft. It will be issued as a small 
uarto, printed on Barcham Green hand-made paper and bound in boards, 
he edition will be limited to 240 copies, of which 215 numbered copies will 
be for sale at 7/6. 


ARABELLA 
By ERIC FRISCH Cr. 8vo, 6/- 


A novel—and something of a novelty—written, in English by a young 
Scandinavian Gentleman who, for the purpose of the story, assumes the 
name and character of an Englishman. 

A certain quaintness in his idiom adds to the piquancy of this sprightly 
narrative. 

A charming love affair, which begins with some philandering in Holland 
and in Paris, leads the hero into unexpected efforts—financial speculation 
in London, a Big Business intrigue, dangerous disguises in Athens—and all 
ends joyfully. . 

Under his flippant modernity the author is a keen and humorous observer 
of men and things. 


GRECIAN NOCTURNE 
By G. LAURENCE GROOM _ Small 8vo, 5/- 


A new volume of poems by the author of ** The Ship of Destiny,” “‘ The 
Singing Sword” and “* Francois and Katherine.” 

Exquisitely printed by the Alcuin Press. Cover design of the Mourning 
Athena in photogravure. 

The volume is dedicated to the late Mr. George Moore, who had written, 
just before his death, to Mrs. Groom in praise of one of these poems: “ I 
have nothing to complain about since you come triumphant with a poem 
that will live in the memory of men and in anthologies long after our personal 
lives are forgotten.” 


Eric Partridge Ltd., at the Scholartis Press 
30, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Notes at Random 


Writing About Nature—More Shakespeariana— 
Books on Foreign Affairs 


The praise of the country-side holds a peculiar posi- 
tion in literature. There is a considerable amount of 
it, and most of it is either spurious or unsatisfying. 
It has indeed increased, and multiplied with depress- 
ing regularity since the days when Sappho sang it in 
words that have never been surpassed. She had a 
secret which her successors lost. For she did not try 
to describe, but was content with direct rhythmical 
statement, leaving the hearers’ imagination to evoke a 
picture of the beauty which, she knew, was as familiar 
to them as to 
With the sure instinct 
of a great poet, she 
realised that there was 
no other way. 

The artist knows 
that it is impossible to 
recreate in terms of 
art something which is 
the antithesis of art. 
Nature and the joy it 
inspires in normal 
people is an altogether 
barbaric and irrational 
thing. It is as inde- 
pendent of mood as it 
is unresponsive to it. 
It cannot be bound 
by the limitations of 
human vision, and the 
wise artist abandons the struggle before it begins. He 
confines himself to selecting a particular aspect of it, 
and imposing on that a form to suit his own purpose. 
He may,'if he is a poet, relate it to a philosophical 
or religious code or, if he is a painter, discover in it new 
relations of line and colour. If he is a novelist he will 
debase it by flattening it out as a background for his 
characters or, if he is a playwright, insult it by using 
it as an atmospheric emphasis. The musician may 


hear there unknown harmonies and discords, and the 
architect perfect his work as a defiant antithesis to all 
But in spite of their genius, the thing itself 
eludes them. Nature is not only greater than every 
interpretation, but utterly different. The superhuman, 
conceived in terms of human vision, remains un- 
apprehended. 


he sees. 


The Vale. 
From “ The Innocent Eye,” by Herbert Read (Faber & Faber). 


Unfortunately the less talented writer rushes in 
where artists fear to tread. Challenged perhaps by the 
failure of the great, and having the perspicacity to 
realise that only by banishing the human element as 
completely as possible can they hope to succeed, they 
devote themselves to minute and laborious description, 
aiming at objectivity and sacrificing form. They do it 
so thoroughly that one cannot see the wood for the trees 
or the trees for the words. In avoiding one mistake 
they have fallen into another and a moore serious one. 
Their finest passages 
would communicate 
nothing whatever to 
a man born blind. 
And they communicate 
very little more to 
eyes blinded by over- 
familiarity. The 
writers, having re- 
nounced the personal 
vision of the artist, 
have forgotten that 
even among artists it 
is only the _ very 
greatest who can 
recreate the familiar. 

So the problem of 
expressing in words the 
beauty of the country- 
side remains unsolved. 
The great will not and the lesser cannot. There is, in the 
end, only Sappho’s method of simple statement, leaving 
the reader’s imagination to do the rest. Did Shakespeare 
ever write a more evocative phrase, in spite of all 
his over-admired and rhetorical nature description, 
than the simple stage-direction: ‘the sea-coast of 
Bohemia ’”’? (And is it not, incidentally, characteristic 
of the critics’ approach to Shakespeare that their 
principal reaction to the phrase would seem to be the 
assertion that Bohemia had no sea-coast ?) It must 
have been a glimpse of this paradoxical situation that 
led G. K. Chesterton to assert that the most wonderful 
line in our literature was ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.”’ 

In his new book, ‘‘ The Innocent Eye ”’ (6s. ; Faber), 
Mr. Herbert Read has endeavoured to bring to life the 
remote country-side of the Yorkshire farm where he 


spent his childhood. Because he is primarily a poet, 
writing here in direct and simple prose, he has to a 
very great extent succeeded. As his title implies, he 
has tried to see it again through the simple, unsophisti- 
cated eye of childhood, knowing that the only real 
experiences of life are “‘ those lived with a virgin sensi- 
bility—so that we only hear a tone once; see, hear, 
touch, taste and smell everything but once—the first 
time. All life is an echo of our first sensations.” 

To communicate these is to achieve far greater 
objectivity than is possible to any conscientious labour 
on Pre-Raphaelitesque detail; and to choose these, 
in all their inconsequential naiveté, is to avoid the 
inherent distortion of artistic purpose. In Mr. Read’s 
book the farm and its denizens, and the surrounding 
beauty and bleakness come to life. It is one ot the 
very few satisfactory “ nature ’’ books that I have read. 


Vice Versa 


If it is impossible to put Nature in a book, it seems 
the fashion to use books as an additional inducement to 
visit Nature, as the new posters advertising a ‘“‘ Book- 
lovers’ England’ imply. The principle that the human 
element always wins in the end is a perfectly sound 
one. It is occasionally overdone by press photographers 
who are reluctant to produce any picture of, for instance, 
a snow-scene without either their assistant, a passer-by 
or the newspaper’s motor-van standing prominently in 
the foreground to supply the human touch. But in the 
main it is justified. The Trossachs are undoubtedly 
improved by the existence of Ellen and Roderick Dhu. 
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Shakespeare Again 


The intense and occasionally indecent curiosity which 
scholastic critics have manifested in the later or earlier 
life of Shakespeare’s characters, to the exclusion of 
any appreciation of his poetry or knowledge of his stage- 
craft, has prompted an angry pamphlet by L. C. Knights 
entitled ironically, ‘How many Children had Lady 
Macbeth ?”’ (2s. 6d.; Minority Press). Mr. Knights 
takes up the position that “‘ the only profitable approach 
to Shakespeare is a consideration of his plays as dramatic 
poems, of his use of language to obtain a total complex 
emotional response.’’ Personally it seems to me that 
this is going as far in one direction as Professor Bradley 
went in the other, and that to consider the plays of 
Shakespeare merely as poems—even dramatic poems 
(which they most emphatically are not)—is as fatuous 
as to wonder what complexes Iago formed in childhood, 
or what Bassanio looked like in old age. While it is 
quite true that a character should be considered in strict 
relation to the circumstances in which it appears (and 
for stressing this Mr. Knights deserves gratitude), it is 
equally true that the popular demand for the ‘“ human 
touch ”’ has decreed that the greatest of Shakespeare’s 
characters, for instance Hamlet and Falstaff, survive 
not only independently of the locality in which they 
are set, but more potently than even their creator. In 
other words the Prince of Denmark is greater than 
“Hamlet ’’ and more real than Shakespeare. This 
may be deplorable to the academic mind interested in 
“poetic drama,” but I cannot think any permanent 
good can result from a criticism which starts by assuming 
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that it ought not to be true. The chief weakness 
of Mr. Knights’s position is that he does not seem to 
realise that the method of the drama to convey emotion 
is, largely owing to Shakespeare’s innovations, by the 
use of character. 

This is the justification for Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
for devoting, in his ““ On Reading Shakespeare ”’ (7s. 6d ; 
Constable), about three times as much space to a 
consideration of character as that given to poetry. 
The book is uneven, and much of it is unworthy of the 
author of “ Trivia.’’ Unfortunately his enthusiasms 
seem as commonplace and insensitive as his attacks are 
witty and urbane. But he must at least have pleased 
the Baconians by protesting in a foot-note his unwilling- 
ness “‘ to speak with any disrespect of that view of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays which is so firmly 
held by officers in the Navy and the Army, by one of 
His Majesty’s judges and the manager of more than 
one large drapery establishment, and is corroborated 


by the authority of Mark Twain, Mrs. Henry Pott, 


Prince Bismarck, John Bright, the late Mr. Crump, K.C., 
and several thoughtful baronets.”’ 

Another recent pronouncement on Shakespeare, this 
time by Mr. Alfred Noyes, appeared in a Sunday paper, 
and will I hope commend itself to seekers after the truth 
of the Sonnets. “‘ When Shakespeare was busy with a 
long poem or a play he found he had written scraps of 
verse which did not fit in with his scheme, so he put 
them aside and later worked them into sonnets.” 
That, says Mr. Noyes, is true in his own working 
experience. 


THE 
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Pen Portraits 


“Immortals at First Hand,” by Cecil Harmsworth 
(12s. 6d.; Desmond Harmsworth), is a collection of 
contemporary portraits of great figures from Chaucer 
to Lord Birkenhead. So we see David Garrick, for 
instance, through the eyes of Fanny Burney, of Oliver 
Goldsmith, of Hannah More, of Dr. Johnson, of Lady 
Sarah Lennox and of Richard Cumberland, and between 
them are able to form a real conception of the man as 
he was. It is a fascinating anthology. Mr. Harms- 
worth points out that the tentative experiment of 
including a few pen-portraits of men of our generation 
might be extended in subsequent editions. In the 
event of it, one can only hope that he will include 
what is now a conspicuous omission—the brilliant thumb- 
nail sketches of Lord D’Abernon which are worthy to 
stand with any product of the great age of “‘ character ” 
writing—beside those of Clarendon himself. 


The Holy Year 


Many who are not Catholics have already shown 
considerable interest in the Holy Year which was pro- 
claimed last month by the Pope. For them can be 
recommended the Rev. C. C. Martindale’s little booklet, 
“The Holy Year” (3s. 6d.; Burns & Oates), which is 
a combination of explanation, exhortation, history and 
topography. Many who are not Catholics, and even 


' some who are, may however be surprised at the Jesuit 


Father’s statement that England is “ still self-sundered 


from the human race.” 
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Propaganda 


The basis of propaganda is, I suppose, the supersti- 
tion of the printed word combined with the psycholo- 
gists’ discovery that if the most fantastic lie is repeated 
often enough, there are sufficient fools in the world to 
believe that it is true. Already the Hitler propaganda 
is starting to pour into this country. This week I 
received a little booklet by Dr. Liebenam entitled, 
“World Peace Without Justice to Germany?” It 
told me that “ Hitler 
stands for modesty, dis- 
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preparing at all costs to overthrow the military caste 
which has refused overture after overture of peace ; 
and the sailors at Kiel, mutinying at the rumour that 
they were to be sent unfitted against the English Fleet ; 
and the final revolution in Berlin by which the peace 
was enforced and the Republic established. After 
reading it, it is easier to understand why, in spite of 
the new era which came into being amid so much 
misery, the first promise was unfulfilled and the people of 
Germany were once again 
betrayed by their rulers. 


cipline, purity of morals, 
for fellowship and charity 
towards each other.” It 
will be interesting to see A NOVEL 

how soon this view which, “The Kaiser Goes : 
in face of a too-recent 
memory of unprintable 
atrocities, is at present 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


the Generals Remain.’’ By 
Theodor Plivier. 7s. 6d. 


(Reviewed in these columns.) 


The Kaiser went, but the 
Generals remained. And 
I turn back from the 
picture of Ludendorff in 
Herr Plivier’s book— 
Ludendorff, the symbol 
of everything that ruined 
Germany and came near 


(Faber.) 


‘ A THRILLER 
merely ludicrous in _ its to wrecking the world— 
impertinence, gains 66. to the bald statement of 
ground. Not too soon, Straightforward, well written and not too difficult for fact in Herr Pinnow’s 


I hope, since the success 
of propaganda is the 
measure of the stupidity 
of man. It is worth 
reflecting however, as an 
aid to optimism, that the 
word is gradually acquir- 
ing a bad odour, that it is 
coming to denote the pro- 
pagation exclusively of 
lies. The very establish- 
ment of a Ministry of 
Propaganda was another 
example of the genius 
which the spirit of 
Prussianism seems to pos- 
sess of misgauging world- 
opinion. 

Recent events in Ger- 
many have undoubtedly 
increased the desire in 
this country to know 
something more about 


A REPRINT 


8s. 6d. each. 


worth preserving. 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


Press.) 
An antholo; 


historians. 
gies I have seen. 


RELIGION 


Stoughton.) 


a shrewd guess at the villain. 


“Hail and Farewell.’’ By George Moore. 3 vols. 


(Heinemann.) 


This addition of George Moore’s autobiographical 
trilogy to the uniform edition of his works will be 
welcomed not only by devotees, but by those many 
readers who find in them most of the author that is 


“The World of Man.’’ Chosen and arranged by 


J. Cheney. 7s. 6d. 


on new lines, containing the great themes 
of history, illustrated by prose passages from the great 
One of the best and most original antholo- 


“The Barthian Theology and the Man of To-day.’’ 
By John McConnachie, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


A much-needed book, interpreting simply and authori- 
tatively, an important trend in theology. 


history that “ Hitler, the 
National Socialist, pro- 
claimed a Dictatorship in 
the Léwenbrau Cellar of 
which he himself, with 
Ludendorff and von Kahr, 
were to take over the 
direction.” 


Japan and Russia 


Those who prefer their 
history in documentary 
form will welcome the 
International Labour 
Office (League of Nations) 
publication, ‘‘ Industrial 
Labour in Japan ”’ (10s. ; 
King), which is a docu- 
mented story, embodying 
seven years’ research, of 
the development of Japan 
from an isolated feudal 
state to one of the fore- 
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events which are not 

so recent. I found 

that the last two chapters of Hermann Pinnow’s 
“ History of Germany ”’ (12s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin) are 
a masterly summary in sixty pages of the happenings 
of this century from the German point of view. They 
are sober, sustained and packed narration. And for a 
vivid and unforgettable picture of Germany in the 
month before the signing of the Armistice it would be 
impossible to find anything finer than ‘‘ The Kaiser 
Goes: the Generals Remain,” by Theodor Plivier 
(7s. 6d.; Faber) which, though cast in novel form, 
preserves strict historic truth, is based on exact 
material and reproduces the verbatim words of the 
characters. 

One is shown the Rulers, with Prince Max of Baden 
battling against the influenza which overtook him at 
the crisis, endeavouring to prevent the Kaiser’s flight 
to Spa; and the Ruled, dying of undernourishment, 


most industrial countries 

of the world; of a 
country which in 1889 had seven hundred and sixty- 
seven factories, and in 1930 had thirty thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-three; which in 1889 had 
a population of thirty-five millions and in 1925 
one of sixty millions. To understand aright the 
problems which are facing Japan, this book is 
invaluable. And in spite of being an official report, 
it is not dull. 

On the third country which is exercising men’s 
minds at the moment, Russia, the two best recent 
books are “‘ Moscow Dialogues,” by Julius F. Hecker 
(8s. 6d.; Chapman & Hall), which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe; and 
the second volume of Stalin’s “ Leninism ” (12s. 6d. ; 
Allen & Unwin). 

HuGuH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


LITERARY EVENT” By Thomas Derrick 
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FROM HAZLITT TO HIKING 


By W. L. Thomas 


N a night in September London disgorged an army 

of hikers—to use their appropriately noisy name 

—into our village. Somewhere between midnight and 
dawn they passed through on the way to the downs 
to watch the sun rise over the Weald. Lying abed 


William Hazlitt 
(Age 30). 
From the miniature by his brother John. 


listening to their procession, I imagined Falstaff lead- 
ing a tattered army of nondescripts upon some nocturnal 
forage, for they shattered the dark stillness with whist- 
lings and cat-calls that had none of the romance of 
London street-cries to flavour them. 

I felt hostile, like a fox at the intrusion of hounds 
into his sanctuary. I could not understand wherein lay 


the joy of marching through the dark hours in a noisy . 


battalion, disturbing the night for uncomplaining nature, 
and for those villagers who had toiled all day in order 
that they might sleep all night. True, a mystic beauty 
clings about the country-side before dawn. But that 
may be properly enjoyed only when alone. And there 
is a suggestion of mystery and romance surrounding 
the solitary traveller of the night which gently leads 
the listening mind on a journey of imagination. But no 
such pleasing virtues favour those who march in a 
multitude, noisily advertising their presence to the 
stars. 

I have a warm feeling, born of familiarity, for the 
legitimate owners of the night hours; for the bats and 
crickets, the screech-owls and night-jars. The noises 
of the hikers were foreign and unwelcome. And sunrise, 
mind you, is no more than an open-air show when seen 
from amongst a congregation of commentators. 
solitude is the right state for the sunrise gazer. 


Surely 
But the 


hikers will have none of it. Nature is translated into 
the phenomenal, to address herself to their enthusiasm. 
How many of them have seen their own city at dawn, 
from Westminster Bridge, as Wordsworth did ? 

Now the walker is an altogether different fellow from 
the hiker. He walks alone, and while appreciating 
Nature’s outward beauties, he does not treat her with 
the large enthusiasm of the superficial observer, but 
knows her spiritual solace, her abstract beauties first. 
And he wanders at will, according to no set plan, and 
never indulges in great feats of endurance. 

The spirit of walking has been expressed in some of 
our best-loved literature, by poets and writers who 
found inspiration in nature. It is worth while consider- 
ing a few, so little countenance do they give to modern 
hiking. 

The works of the Lake Poets were responsible for 
introducing a new experience to English literature. 


Few readers perhaps remember that Wordsworth’s 


first publications—in 1793—were poems on walk- 
ing: ‘‘ The Evening Walk ” and “ Descriptive Sketches 
of a Pedestrian Tour in the Alps.” It is in his poetry, 
naturally the poetry of solitude, that his faith is made 
known ; and in his greatest poems there is a recogni- 
tion of a mystic relationship between nature and 
humanity. He loved to walk along the banks of the 
Wye, and in “Tintern Abbey,” the last poem in 
the “ Lyrical Ballads,” his spirit speaks plainly. He 
says : 
have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity— 

And I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.”’ 


When Wordsworth was not alone, he was often 
accompanied by his sister Dorothy or by Coleridge. 
The two poets frequently rambled together among the 
Quantock Hiils and in the country around Grasmere. 
Coleridge was a fascinating talker, but he also enjoyed 
his solitary walks. Towards the end of the seventeen- 
nineties he made that walking tour through the Hartz 
in Germany which resulted in the publication (in 1800) 
of his translation of Schiller’s “‘ Wallenstein.” 

As a young man at his father’s Unitarian manse 
in Shropshire, Hazlitt found unceasing pleasure in long 
and lonely walks in the country. He leaves a delight- 
ful record of his first meeting with Coleridge there, and 
of the fascination of the poet’s conversation during a 
walk, when ‘‘ Harmer Hill stooped with all its pines 
to listen to a poet as he passed.”” Hazlitt’s essay ‘“‘ On 
Going a Journey”’ is a classic on the subject of walk- 
ing. “‘I cannot see the wit of walking and talking 
at the same time,” he says; “‘ When I am in the 
country I wish to vegetate like the country,”’ which, 
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as R. L. S. said, is the gist of all that can be said upon 
the matter. He knew the pleasures of solitude, of the 
liberty of the solitary walker. “ The soul of a journey,” 
he wrote, “‘ is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do, 
just as one pleases.’’ And therein lies half the pleasure 
of walking. Thoreau, a genuine nature-lover if ever 
a man was, said: ‘‘The man I meet is seldom so 
instructive as the silence which he breaks.” And 
therein lies half the pleasure of its solitude. — 

Nature’s solitude gave to Richard Jefferies, the author 
of that beautiful and unusual “ spiritual biography,” 
the peace his heart desired. Although his “‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,’’ “ Wood Magic” and others owed 
their fame to the minuteness and accuracy of their 
author’s observation, ‘“‘ The Story of My Heart” is the 
book of a man who had a great intimacy and a spiritual 
kinship with nature. He loved passionately the sights 
and sounds of wild life. 

The author of “ Lavengro” and “ Romany Rye” 
of course lives for ever in the affection of English readers. 
As unique as the man himself, his writings contain no 
lyrical outpourings or sentimental eulogies in praise 
of nature. Yet those who have met Isopel Berners and 
Jasper Petulengro have known the scent of hedgerows 
and heaths in their nostrils. His directness of style, 
so exasperating to his critics, is a virtue that 
some modern writers upon country life might well 
emulate. 

Besides Hazlitt, other essayists have used their art 
in praise of walking—Stevenson, John Burroughs and 
Leslie Stephen among them. Of them all I like R. L. S. 
the best. In his ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque ”’ is the enchant- 
ing and friendly essay on “‘ Walking Tours,”’ and the 
acquaintances of Modestine know that he wrote from 
experience. He gently and politely requests solitude 
for the enjoyment of his walk ; for a walk gone upon 
in company, he said, was more in the nature of a picnic. 
Like Hazlitt, he wanted “ none of your athletic men in 
purple stockings who walk their fifty miles a day ”’ ; 
but whereas Hazlitt liked occasionally to break into 
more violent motion, R. L. S. did not approve of that. 
“ Uneven walking is not so agreeable to the body,” he 
says, “‘ and it distracts and irritates the mind.”’ In the 
“Travels with a Donkey’”’ there is that chapter on a 
night among the pines 
which surely is ene of the 
finest chapters upon the 
open air in our literature. 
Ironic fate that R. L. S. 
was a man of such ill- 
health ! 

Why was W. H. Hudson 
neglected for so long? 
The reason I suppose was 
that Romanticism was in 
its decay, and draughts 
of fresh air were rigor- 
ously excluded. He was 
more than a_ naturalist ; 
he was a _ writer and 


philosopher whose love 

nature was a part of his a 


faith. He never, he said, 
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felt alive when away from the sights and sounds of the 
country-side. But for the greater part of his life he 
was a prisoner in London, and only once or twice a year 
escaped into the country for his walking tours. His 
“Nature in Downland”’ and “ An Old Thorn ” (Open- 
Air Library) are typical of his work. 

Just before the War, E. V. Lucas’s anthology of the 
open air, ‘‘ The Open Road,” revived interest in the 
subject. 

The War claimed one of the truest poets of England’s 
country-side—Edward Thomas. To-day he begins to 
receive a belated recognition. After reading his “‘ Col- 
lected Poems ’’ (Ingpen & Grant, reprinted 1929), one 
agrees with Walter de la Mare’s tribute in the preface, . 
that when Edward Thomas was killed in Flanders, “‘ a 
mirror of England was shattered of so pure a crystal 
that a clearer and tenderer reflection can be found 
no other where than in these poems.”’ The country- 
side in literature is receiving more attention to-day, as 
that excellent “Open-Air Library,” edited by Eric 
Daglish, testifies. 

Edmund Blunden, a rural poet in the tradition of 
Clare, and W. H. Davies, the most pure and simple poet 
of our country-side, are also two poets of the front rank. 
In a poet’s prose, Blunden, in his recent ‘‘ The Face 
of England ” (English Heritage Series), shows how deep 
and genuine is his feeling for rural England. Of the 
prose writers in the tradition of De Quincey and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Marcus Woodward, Henry Williamson and 
Eric Daglish are genuine writers who understand and 
interpret agrarian wild life. The author of “‘ Corduroy,” 
Adrian Bell (who has forsaken farming), A. G. Street 
(farmer and author of ‘‘ Farmer’s Glory ”’), H. E. Bates 
and H. J. Massingham are a few of our best known 
modern country writers. But there is sometimes a 
dange1 of artificiality, of over-writing and affectedness 
in dealing with nature, which of all sins rural authors 
should resist. 

All walkers have in common a certain reflective, 
meditative spirit of a nature which has produced a 
friendly and affectionate literature; and apart from 
guide-books and daily journalism, hiking, being an 
organised and superficial affair, has not the stuff of 
literature in it. 


A Cotswold Wool Town, Northleach. 
From “ Touring England,” by Sydney Jones (Batsford). 
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PAINS AND PLEASURES OF A MIDDLE-AGED WALKER 
By C. E. M. Joad 


As the years pass, my feeling for the country, once 
simple—a simple delight or a simple boredom—grows 
mixed and complex. I both grumble and rejoice more, 
so that to-day I do not know whether country walking 
contains for me more of pain or of pleasure. 

To begin with the grumbles. I used to walk my twenty 
miles a day; I am now content with ten. I never used 
to plan walks or, if I did, planned them solely with refer- 
ence to the scenery ; now I am careful to stud them with 
pubs. I must know where I will be at a given hour for fear 
that I shall be tired or hungry, or that it may come on to rain 
and I may catch a chill. A day’s walk now starts at 

- twelve and ends at tea or soon after. Whereas formerly 
I lunched on bread and cheese in a pub, I now bring a 
carefully prepared meal and eat it out of doors. I am an 
expert in the preparation of these meals. Rejecting sand- 
wiches with scorn—the fundamental defect of the sand- 
wich is that it contains twice the requisite amount of bread 
in proportion to its meat, but there are others—I will 
take an omelette embedded cold in a cup or nestling along 
the length of a French loaf which has been split and hol- 
lowed down its centre, leaving a space for the insertion 
of the omelette between its two juxtaposed sides. Or I 
will have a couple of slices of cold pork with the stuffing 
separate in a cup to keep it fresh. There will be a Camem- 
bert cheese or a piece of Stilton, a couple of peaches and 
half a bottle of Moselle. All this I consume leisurely in 
a wood in the sun, and comparing it with the hurried 
bread and soap in a bar-parlour you would say that this 
outdoor meal was a change for the better, that because of 
it I see more of the country thanI did. And you would be 
wrong; for after such a lunch I invariably sleep for the 
best part of an hour, still further curtailing my already 
abbreviated middle-aged walk. 

I used to walk with a posse of friends or even with a 
group of twenty or more persons, and enjoyed it, outwalking 
and outrunning them down the hills—or was it that I 
enjoyed not their company but the fun of leading them 
down steep slopes, over bogs, through hedges or stooping 
under the boughs of hazel copses, places where they had 
better not have been ? Now I go with one or two at most, 
or more often alone. The young walk too fast for me or 
go too far. I can no longer decide the route by leading 
the crowd, and, if Iam not in front, I lose the power to deter- 
mine where we shall halt and, more important still, how 


Ludlow, Shropshire: The Castle over the Teme. 
From “ The Landscape of England,” by C B. Ford Batsford). 


far we shall go. For me, to be behind is to lag, to lag to feel 
tired ; and so I no longer go with crowds. 

What is more, I no longer bed with them. I have spent 
one or two nights recently in Youth Hostels, guest-houses 
and the like, which are springing up in increasing numbers 
all over the country for the accommodation of needy 
walkers. The arrangements in almost every case were 
admirable: cold meat for supper, drinkable tea—I always 
eschew the coffee—clean beds and in the morning eggs and 
bacon ; and the whole as cheap as anybody could reasonably 
demand or desire. Yet I have been thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. I have found the beds hard and the bedclothes 
insufficient. JI have wondered why the young will kick up 
such a row instead of going to bed, and in particular why 
they will dance to negroid music; when at last they have 
come to bed, I have wondered why they will snore. Inthe 
morning I have been outraged at their early rising, and finally 
have arisen myself,headachy and irritable, vowing that I will 
put up that night at a decent hotel. In fact, I have ex- 
hibited all the stigmata of a touchy and morose middle age, 
which demands in the country the comforts of the town 
because it is too far gone in fatty degeneration of the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical being to be fit for anything 
better. 

Finally, I have had very largely to give up going across 
country. It is not so much the hedges and the barbed wire 
that deter me, although increasing bulk makes these once 
negligible obstacles yearly more formidable, as the fear of 
being caught trespassing. I used to revel in, even to court 
a wordy duel with keepers, and, if they were impervious to 
my verbal dexterity, my legs were as a rule as nimble as 
my tongue. Now I am as indisposed to outwit them in 
argument as I am unable to outstrip them on foot ; and Iam 
indisposed because, I am afraid, I have grown too dignified 
to try; for I may as well out with the confession once 
and for all—I no longer enjoy baiting and being abused by 
keepers. And so I keep to the footpaths, and would even 
walk on the roads—if the roads were possible. But the 
roads are not ; they are death-traps along which motorists 
rush to destruction. And now that I have arrived at 
motors, I cease my grumbles and come to my causes of 
self-congratulation. 

I belong to the last generation which has known England 
beautiful. I was born just not too late to be able to enjoy 
not only our natural heritage of loveliness, but our national 
heritage of nature literature— 
that literature, unique in any 
language, with which a long line 
of English essayists and poets 
have celebrated and enshrined 
the beauty that was England’s. 
I can understand Stevenson and 
Hazlitt, and Richard Jefferies 
and Hudson; I can appreciate 
Herrick and Crabbe and John 
Clare and W. H. Davies, because 
I have known the things of 
which they write. To my chil- 
dren they will be, indeed they 
already are, mythological writers 
celebrating an unreal world re- 
mote from experience. Take 
road-walking for instance ; that 
great literature of walking tours, 
of which the essays of Hazlitt 
and Stevenson and Hudson are 
luminous examples, pre- 
eminently a literature of road- 
walking, and it presupposes, it is 
obvious, a different England, a 
country in which motors were 
unknown and the roads were 
walkable. But that country is 
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no more, Even that fine essay 
entitled ‘‘ Walking,” written in 
the early years of the century 
by Sir G. M. Trevelyan, is 
hopelessly inapplicable to 
modern conditions. 

No; a man, it is obvious, 
can no longer walk upon the 
roads. Apart from the per- 
petual noise and stench and 
harrying of the cars and the 
unyielding tarred surface, there 
is the unvarying brutality of the 
scenery. The new arterial roads 
to-day are practically hedgeless 
and treeless. They are lined 
not by living things, but by iron 
or wooden fences interspersed at 
intervals with villas planted 
singly or clustering in patches 
of angry pink. There are also 
pumps and garages, and boards 
covered with paper. These last 
are to be found in amazing 
numbers. They are mainly 
advertisement hoardings; but 
there are also sign-posts, A.A. 
notices, builders’ boards and 
estate agents’ announcements 
that such and such tracts of country are to be 
developed and offer eligible building sites. When the 
surrounding country can be seen, it is raw and mutilated. 

If I walk across country, I find the land increasingly 
barred and fenced against me. In the south it is sacred 
to the preservation of pheasants ; in the north it is reserved 
for those who amuse themselves by introducing small 
pieces of metal from a distance into the bodies of grouse. 
Our suburbs sprawl like a vast red rash over the fair face 
of the land, leaving year by year a diminishing area of true 
country, and this area, our community has decided, shall 
in large measure be reserved for the enjoyment of the few, 
holding it more important that rich business men shall 
have opportunities for the unhampered slaughter of wild 
birds, than that those who made them rich shall wander 
freely in the waste places where wild birds make their home ; 


A Downland Village: Burpham. 
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more important that birds should be killed than that work- 
worn men and women should regain spiritual health. 

At the present rate of development there will in fifty 
vears be no beauty left in England. There will be only a 
diffused and dispersed suburb, studded with ‘“‘ beauty 
spots.”” Once, when I went walking in the country I was 
pained by its palpable destruction—pained that I had been 
born so late; now, as the destruction proceeds apace, 
I am for ever congratulating myself that I was not born 
too late. My generation is a survivor from a world rapidly 
becoming obsolete, a generation which, having known the 
beauty that was England’s, cries out to see it pass. But 
our children growing up in a world of garages and bunga- 
loids, nourished on concrete and surrounded by the monu- 
ments of the men of tin and brass, not knowing what they 
have lost, will not miss what they have never known. 


SEEING ENGLAND 


Exploring England. 


By D. Francis Morgan. 3s. 6d. (Pearson.) 
On Foot in Sussex. 
By A. A. Evans. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


A Detective in Essex. 


Written and illustrated by Donald Maxwell. 6s. (Lanc.) 


It is odd how many people set out to see England, and 
how few ever achieve their aim. There are three reasons 
for this. We have become so accustomed to confuse 
speed with progress that we have fallen into the error of 
believing that only by travelling fast can we hope to see 
anything, whereas of course the opposite is the truth. 
Only by reducing our normal tempo can we hope to see any- 
thing at all. This necessitates travelling not by train or 
by car, but as Robert Louis Stevenson did—with or on 
a donkey, in a barge or caravan, or on foot. 

What England has to show is so subtle and so elusive 
that it can only be seen by the loiterer, and furthermore 
by the lonely loiterer. First then learn to travel slowly. 
Secondly learn to travel alone. Travelling in gangs may 
make for merriment. It may make for human under- 
standing. It decidedly does not make for an appreciation 
of the country-side. 

Iam of Hazlitt’s opinion that man should travel alone. 
Even two is nearly always one too many. Any conversation 
is bound to veer round to the political, the domestic, the 
economic or the amatory, each of which, though excellent in 
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its place, has nothing to do with the country-lover as such. 
The searcher after natural beauty should be as waywardasa 
leaf blownin the wind. He should be just as passively recep- 
tive to every manifestation of beauty, and in order to be free 
to do this he ought to be entirely free of all human contacts. 

He ought to be completely careless about direction or 
destination, irregular about meals and sleep, just giving 
himself to every whim and caprice that seize him. He 
should never resist the temptation to be diverted by any- 
thing or anybody. People fail to see what England has 
to give because of their insistence on specialising. The 
man who thinks of England in terms of golf-courses is as 
dull and morose a creature as the man who thinks of life 
in terms of public-houses or brass-rubbing. Therefore, 
thirdly, make up your mind not to allow yourself to be 
absorbed by one obsession. Become a jack-of-all-trades 
and be interested in everything. 

England’s crowning glory is her endless diversity— 
diversity in architectural design, diversity in people, 
customs, landscape and climate. The way to arrive at 
an understanding of her therefore is to sample as much 
of her infinite variety as you can. Become on your travels 
an historian, a bird-watcher, a botanist, an archzologist 
and a philologist; explore her canals, climb her hills ; 
avoid her beauty-spots, and seek out her hidden bypaths 
and woodlands. 

By travelling alone I do not advocate complete solitari- 
ness. Indeed I would have you make as many new friends 
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as you can, but let them be men and women of a kind 
that you do not ordinarily have the good luck to meet— 
fishermen, farmers, gillies, shepherds, men imbued with 
country wisdom. I would have you so far get off the 
beaten track as to imitate the wanderings of fugitives 
defeated in battle. 

A grand way of getting to know Scotland is to follow 
in the track that Bonnie Prince Charlie took after his 
defeat at Culloden until he finally got away to France. 

A grand way of getting to know the north of England 
—and how well worth knowing it is—is to follow in the 
track of Henry VI after his defeat at Hexham until, a year 
later, he was betrayed at Clitheroe. 

A grand way of getting to know the west and south of 
England is to follow in the track of Charles II after his 
defeat at Worcester until his escape from Shoreham. 

A grand way of getting to know the heart of England 
is to follow in the track of fox and badger, hare and stoat ; 
and this is a method that would I think commend itself 
to the Rev. A. A. Evans, whose ‘“‘ On Foot in Sussex ”’ is 
an admirable guide to the way a man should travel through 
this still so lovely county. The seaboard of Sussex is not 
wholly happy, and the main arterial roads that link it 
with London can be the reverse of pleasant, but Mr. Evans 
has discovered bits that are still unspoilt. Read his 
chapter, “‘ In Search of a Lost Parish,”’ and you will discover 
the secret of how to see England. 

Mr. Donald Maxwell is spending an equally enjoyable 
time giving us clues to all sorts of mysterious, ancient 
things. He is always on the lookout for kinks in roads, 
and draws lines between houses and churches to show the 
existence of ancient tracks. He is one of the most ardent 
ley-hunters, and in “‘A Detective in Essex’’ he thrills 
us with his discoveries and makes Essex sound far more 
fascinating than anyone has succeeded in doing before. 
Mr. Maxwell is twice blessed, for he not only describes 
what he sees vividly, but draws what he sees with even 
more compelling art. 
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Mr. Morgan’s ‘‘ Exploring England ’’ is more severely 
practical. He tells us what to wear and what not to 
wear, how far to go, and what to look for in the heavens 
above and on the earth beneath. He too has been bitten 
by the craze of ley-hunting, and indeed there is a good deal to 
be said for rediscovering our England by asystematic search 
for the old forgotten and mainly obliterated trackways. 

But as I said, I am a wayward wanderer, and I do not 
much like being told so specifically all the right things 
to do, probably because I never can bring myself to do 
them. I always wear about five times as many clothes 
as I ought to. If I take a map I lose my way because 
I cannot read it, if I take food I cannot eat it, and if I do 
not take food I find myself parched and famished on the 
tops of high hills, and no chance of getting any satisfaction. 

But I do get to the heart of England. I do get ecstasy 
in beholding beauty, and this comes to me because I travel 
alone, make no plans, and let the country-side have its way 
with me. To come under England’s spell means giving 
oneself wholly as a lover, 


OTHER NATIONS 
The German Paradox. 
By A. Plutynski. 6s. (Wishart.) 
Our Neighbours. 
By Harrison Brown, E. L. Woodward, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee and S. K. Ratcliffe. 6s. (Gerald Howe.) 


The Gilbertian temptation to belong to other nations is 
probably weaker now than it has ever been, and none of 
these four books, not even Mr. Kitto’s charming descrip- 
tion of a holiday in Greece, will help to revive it. As Mr. 


- Plutynski observes in the introduction to his study of 


German economic life: ‘‘ The English people cannot be 
too thankful for the good fortune which places them on 
an island within the general civilisation of Europe, and yet 
separates their frontiers.” But new methods of communi- 
cation have changed the nature of our isolation, and we : 
are compelled to give closer attention to Continental 
developments. 

The first two books on this list are attempts to meet the 
growing interest. The paradox which Mr. Plutynski was 
driven to recognise, when setting out disinterestedly to 
make a study of German post-War development, is that 
the natural economic policy of the German people and the 
official policies of the government are unrelated. Succes- 
sive governments have preached the gospel of Drang nach 
Osten, despite the fact that for fifty years the movement 
of population has been and still is away from the east 
into the central and western provinces. Yet it is upon a 
pressure of population to the east that the German poli- 
ticians base their claim for the annexation of racially alien 
territories. This theory is illustrated at length, with a 
remarkable array of statistics. 

When we have read Mr. Plutynski’s book, and Mr. 
Harrison Brown’s sketch of German conditions and ideals, 
and Mr. Woodward’s companion picture of French politics 
and fears, our insular thankfulness gives way to despair 
at the apparently hopeless muddle of false economics and 
irreconcilable aims which Europe presents to-day. It is 
a popular assumption that our troubles are an immediate 
and more or less temporary problem. The essays in 
“Our Neighbours,’”’ though brief and concentrated, do 
show the sequence of political development, and that we 
still have to take Frederick the Great into account when 
dealing with Germany, and Peter the Great and even 
Vladimir when considering Russia. 

The gleam of hope comes in Mr. Toynbee’s essay on 
Russia. ‘‘ The problems of the crisis are not politica] or 
economic matters at all when you really get down to them 

. . success or failure in human affairs do not come from 
the surface, but from the depths.’”” Further on he has the 
courage to state his belief that the only solution lies in the 
application of moral and spiritual values to economic 
problems. ‘‘ The main issue is the issue between the spirit 
of violence and what I should call the spirit of the New 
Testament.” On this issue Mr. Toynbee believes the fate 
of the world to hang. MartTIn Boyp. 
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GREY STONES AND PURPLE PATCHES 


London. 
By E. O. Hoppé. 7s. 6d. (Medici Society.) 


The Romance of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. 12s. 6d. net. 
Richards.) 

London, like all the world’s great capital cities, is for 
ever changing, and the older it gets the newer. Thus it is 
both inevitable and necessary that the books written to 
cope with the paradox should be for ever increasing. A 
whole shelf of them is added every year, and among the 
latest there are two which will make an especial appeal 
to those who like their London to be Dickensian or artistic, 
rather than merely historic or statistical; for one of them 
treats of the city as a place of grey old buildings, and the 
other treats of it as a place of purple patches. Mr. E. O. 
Hoppé, the photographic artist, has rediscovered the 
purple patches in his charmingly illustrated work; and 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor has sought to preserve the glamour 
of one of the most famous clusters of grey old buildings. 

All the hundred and fifty photographs in Mr. Hoppé’s 
book have come from his own camera; which is in itself 
sufficient commendation, for none knows better than he 
with what beauties of light and shade the buildings of 
London new or old are enriched. He is moreover topical 
with them, for his frontispiece is entitled ‘‘‘ Big Ben’ 
floodlit.’”” His letterpress has been obviously intended for 
those who are in search of a guide not simply to the town 
as a Cluster of monuments and imposing buildings, but 
as a photographer’s paradise of skylines, solid masses and 
sermon-preaching stones. I choose at random a specimen 
of his quiet method : : 

‘‘ Immediately outside the enclosure stretch the delightful 
public gardens of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the work originally 
of Inigo Jones, who also designed the cool grey chapel within 
the Inn. These gardens speedily became a favourite duelling 
ground when sword-play was the popular method of settling 
private grievances; and indeed some people will tell you 
that you may yet see.re-enacted pale scenes of ghostly combat 
between gallants in laces and ruffles, so strong a fascination 
does the spot exercise on the imagination.” 

The Inns of London! Inns, that is, in the sense of 
colleges that are peopled by law professors, benchers and 
students. What a fascinating phase of fine old crusted 
life in the metropolis an adequate book about any of them 
reveals to us ! ; 

Staple Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, the Temple— 
each in turn has been given its pleasant place in literature, 
whether, as in the case of Furnival’s Inn, no longer a 
thing of sticks and bricks or, as in that of the Temple, it 
looks as if it will endure as long as London itself. And 
now Lincoln’s Inn, that lies in its own “ fields’”’ near 
Holborn, is presented in its turn by Mr. E. Beresford 
Chancellor. Of course Lincoln’s Inn and its Fields have 
been written about before—Leigh Hunt did so with great 
charm eighty years ago—but never with such detail as a 
place of both history and romance. 

At every step in the Fields or the Inn the reader who 
entrusts himself to Mr. Chancellor’s guidance will have the 
material for rich thrills and surprises. The author’s 
interest is necessarily legal as well as literary, but the law 
is not always dryasdust, and he brings before us some very 
interésting personages indeed. Lord Eldon, Sir Charles 
Fortescue-Brickdale, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Sir Thomas More, the Earl of Mansfield, John Forster, 
Charles Dickens and many another distinguished figure 
in each of the two professions were fully acquainted with 
the ease and elegance so well suggested by Mr. Pepys’s 
entry in his Diary after his visit to Mr. Povey : 


(Grant 


‘‘ Thence (that is to say, from chapel and the ladies) with 
Mr. Povey home to dinner: where extraordinary cheer. 
And after dinner, up and down to see his house. And in a 
word, methinks, for his perspective in the little closet ; his 
room floored above with woods of several colours, like, but 
above the best cabinet-work I ever saw ; his grotto and vault, 
with his bottles of wine, and well therein to keep them cool ; 
his furniture of all sorts; his bath at the top of the house, 
good pictures, and his manners of eating and drinking; do 
surpass all that ever I did see of one man in all my life.” 
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By. Thomas Moult 


The reader with bookish interests will naturally turn 
with excitement to the chapter enticingly headed “* Dickens 
in Lincoln’s Inn,”’ which comes after those on the origin 
of the historic area, the various squares, houses and 
offices. ‘‘ Bleak House ”’ is the novel which is particularly 
associated with Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Mr. Chancellor 
traverses the route taken in “‘ Bleak House” with the 
utmost skill, step by step. One after another we meet 
with the well-known figures of Krook, ‘ Jo,’’ Miss Flite, 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. But, as he points out, there are also 
other novels into which Dickens brought the Inn or its 
environs. ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” is an example, and so is 
““The Old Curiosity Shop.” As a final titbit he gives us 
a glimpse of No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where on a 
memorable night long ago, in the rooms of John Forster, 
Dickens read ‘‘ The Chimes” to a group of illustrious 
friends. 

If only the author of this book were blessed with the pen 
of Leigh Hunt, as well as his gift of research, it might have 
been a classic. As it stands, the chief lack is quality of 
style. What we have to be grateful for, then, is just one 
more of the workmanlike contributions to the lore of 
London. 


Middle Temple Lane. 
From ‘‘ Touring London,” by W. Teignmouth Shore (Batsford). 


ANCIENT STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. By F. Sydney 
Eden. 8s, 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


This book was first published as a ‘‘ Cambridge Manual” 
twenty years ago, and like most volumes in that series 
was of more interest to the man who knew his subject 
than to the man who would wish to if he could only find 
a suitable introduction. There is a great deal of in- 
formation in this new enlarged edition, and many excellent 
detailed plates and illustrations. It deals with glass in 
England—which may not be gathered from the title, 
although it is as well Mr. Eden finds room to refer to 
Le Mans and Chartres. He describes the different styles 
of glass painting prevailing up to 1714, and discusses at 
some length the other arts ancillary to architecture, their 
common objects and their use. 
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GARDENS, FARMS AND THE COUNTRY-SIDE 


The Garden Book of Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
21s. (Gerald Howe.) 
Hedge Trimmings. 
By A. G. Street. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
In the Season of the Year. 
By James J. Cash. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Now that conversation is so often “‘ shop,’’ literature 
seems to have taken up the graces of good talk. Historians 
tell a good story or air amusing prejudices, while they leave 
their reader ignorant of facts which might be considered 
boring. Serious subjects are concealed by an appalling 
whimsicality, and whatever we wish to learn about is sure 
to be explained to us as though we were fidgety and easily 
tired half-wits. And yet, provided that it is in a book and 
not therefore forced 
upon us at inopportune 
moments, ‘‘ shop”’ has 
an attraction which is 
now much underrated 
and out of fashion. 
To have, for once, 
enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation taken for 
granted and_ subordi- 
nated to knowledge, to 
have factsstated bluntly 
and not peptonised for 
our weak digestions, 
gives us not only an 
exhilarating sense of 
learning something, but 
also of being treated as 
equals. 

These three books all 
deal with kindred sub- 
jects—gardening, farm- 
ing and country life— 
which have an appeal 
to nearly all readers, 
whether they are 
countrymen or not. 
They also provide an 
excellent example 
of good “‘shop,”’ good 
spoilt, and the 
dangers of trying to 
avoid shop. 

By far the most im- 
portant is ‘‘ The Garden 
Book of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer.” Not only 
has it a great intrinsic interest, but it is, as Miss Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde points out in a very learned and interesting 
preface, an historical document of the first importance 
for those who take the history of gardening seriously. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer has long been known as a great 
horticulturist of the seventeenth century, a friend of 
Evelyn and John Rea, and as an enthusiast for the tulip. 
He was, Miss Rohde tells us, descended from Welsh kings, 
and his distinguished family played an important part in 
politics on the Welsh borders. It is also peculiarly 
appropriate that the descendants of this great flower- 
lover should, as late as 1874, hold some land “ by yearly 
payment of a rose upon the Feast of St. John the Baptist.” 

This present work, which has so long been lost to the 
world, was probably written during Sir Thomas’s enforced 
retirement during the Commonwealth—a time when many 
of our now well-known flowers were novelties of recent 
introduction. The tulip was one of these, and the one 
which most raises Sir Thomas’s enthusiasm. It is, he 
writes, ‘‘ the Queene of Bulbous plants whose Flower is 
beautiful in its figure and most rich and admirable in 
colours and wonderfull in variety of markings.’”’ And it is 
also interesting to note that at this time ‘‘ wee did value 
in England only such as were well stript with purples and 


Wrapper Design. 
From “ Hedge Trimmings,” by A. G. Street (Faber & Faber). 
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other redds and pure white: but now, within a yeare 
or two, we esteemed (as the French doe) any mixtures of 
odde colours . . . and such as are markt with any yellows 
or Isabellas are much prized.” 

It is upon the flowers themselves and how to produce 
the most perfect blossoms that Sir Thomas concentrates his 
learning. The knots and parterres receive no mention 
in this book, though some notes which have come down 
to us from the same author give the only record extant 
which details how the flower-beds in a late seventeenth 
century garden were planted. 

In ‘‘ Hedge Trimmings,” Mr. Street has collected his 
broadcast talks upon farming and country life in general, 
together with some of his articles and sketches. He 
is as expert upon his 
farm or the village life, 
and as enthusiastic as 
Sir Thomas upon his 
garden. Whether he is 
talking of cows, of hay- 
making, or the strangely 
egoistical habits of 
campers and trespassers, 
he speaks with a 
thorough knowledge of 
his subject. He even 
makes us feel the joy of 
getting up early to 
milk the cows, even as 
Sir Thomas infects us 
with his own joy in 
spring: ‘‘ And now the 
Florists fly about to see 
and examine and take 
the chief pleasure of 
gardens.” If we re- 
ferred to his book above 
as good shop ”’ spoilt, 
it is only that, when 
reproduced in book 
form, the natural hesi- 
tancy to be didactic 
when speaking on the 
wireless, is more 
exasperating than 
soothing. Mr. Street 
knows so many facts 
that we are always 
wishing he would 
tell us a little more 
of the secrets 
and mysteries which only farmers know. 

This is not merely a book for those who have a nostalgia 
for the country-side. It is an important book which 
should be read by everyone who has any intelligent interest 
in the vitally important problem of what is happening, 
or likely to happen to agriculture. So much has been 
written on the subject, so many politicians have pro- 
nounced their views upon it, that the average citizen may be 
excused if he feels weary when he even hears the word men- 
tioned. Here is someone who at least does know very 
clearly what faults there are in the present state of affairs, 
and one who does not try to please all parties or have his 
cake and eat it. In short, upon the problems which face 
the English farmer to-day he can talk “‘ shop” excellently, 

No doubt Mr. James J. Cash possesses a profound know- 
ledge of flowers, trees and birds. The seasons as they are 
passed in review bring forth such a burst of praise and 
appreciation, both from the author's facile pen and by way 
of multitudinous quotations from the poets, that we are 
too overwhelmed by acclamation to be able to pick up 
much knowledge. The photographs by Thomas Baddeley, 
with which the book is illustrated, manage to convey the 
differing beauties of the seasons much more effectively 
than the three hundred pages of writing. 
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WITH THE GIPSIES 


Raggle-Taggle. 
By Walter Starkie, Litt.D. 10s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

Following the example of his great compatriot Oliver 
Goldsmith, who supported himself during his Continental 
wander-year by playing the flute, Professor Starkie, of 
Dublin, spent the summer of I929 tramping through 
Hungary and Rumania as a vagabond fiddler. It was an 
astonishing adventure for a middle-aged professor to 
embark upon—few of his contemporaries would wish to 
emulate him even if they possessed his musical and linguistic 
qualifications — but 
the dangers he went 
through, the discom- 
forts he endured and 
the remarkable 
characters he en- 
countered, supplied 
the material for what 
is, without doubt, one 
of the most fascinating 
travel books which 
have appeared for 
many years. 

His main object in 
making the journey, 
he tells us in his pre- 
face, ‘‘ was to try to 
live the vagabond life 
of a gipsy minstrel 
who has to rely for his 
livelihood on his 
fiddle; but I wanted 
also to investigate as 
an amateur, not as a 
scholar, the wealth of 
folk music and folk 
legend which is so 
essential a part of the 
lives of those peoples 
who. will listen with 
rapt attention to the 
blind rhapsodist sew- 
ing together old songs. 
In Hungary and 
Rumania the gipsies 
for centuries have 
played the part of 
minstrels and story- 
tellers, always bring- 
ing to those countries 
the romance of their 
Indian origin.’’ Here 
is a description of the 
author, given by his 
“most truthful 
friend,’’ which he ob- 
ligingly quotes for us: 

“A small, stocky man, broad-shouldered and thick about 
the girth; complexion fresh and hair fair; jaw strong, but 
his face chubby and double-chinned ; eyes of blue and, in the 
opinion of seforitas, Nordic ; eyebrows short, and one twists 
slightly upwards diabolically ; walks with ambling gait; gets 
easily out of breath, rests often, laughs immoderately, drinks 
moderately, but prefers red wine to white ; has fits of melan- 
choly, is superstitious and remembers his dreams; is quick 
to observe a rolling and a romping eye, but prefers an eye of 
gentle salutations; is never merry when listening to sweet 
music, and when playing a fiddle feels like Don Quixote on 


Rosinante.”’ 

To this we may add, from internal evidence, that he is 
Professor of Spanish in Dublin University, a Feliow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, an M.A: and a Litt.D., the husband 
of an Italian wife and the author of a book on Pirandello. 

In the course of his wanderings Professor Starkie met 
and conversed with all sorts and conditions of people, from 
the most degraded to the most exalted. Evidently, like 
most Irishmen, a “‘ good mixer,’’ he enjoyed the hospitality, 


IN RUMANIA 


The Gipsy Spell. 
By Arthur Rackham. 
From “* Raggle-Taggle,” by Walter Starkie (John Murray). 
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impartially, of the gipsy in his hovel, a Hungarian baron in 
his country seat, an Arab fakir, the solid merchants of 
Debrecen, the Saxons of Hermannstadt, a fellow professor, 
numerous “‘ light ’’ ladies (including two remarkable “ go- 
getters’’ in Bukarest), the Director of the National 
Theatre at Bukarest, and even the “‘ Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin,’”’ revealed to us as a gipsy spellbinder. He was also, on 
one occasion, in considerable danger of being attacked by 
a vampire: the episode is quite as hair-raising as anything 
in “Dracula.” 

Gipsies were, how- 
ever, Professor 
Starkie’s chief pre- 
occupation, and it can- 
not be said that the 
unvarnished and 
evidently truthful 
account he gives of the 
many he became in- 
timate with is likely 
to prejudice the open- 
minded reader in their 
favour. They vary 
evidently as much as 
other races, and it is 
hardly surprising that 
the civilised gipsy 
musicians of Budapest 
look down on _ the 
nomadic cut-throats 
of their race. 

The best known of 
the former is the 
famous Magyari Imre, 
who performs nightly 
at the Marcus Restau- 
rant, on Margaret’s 
Island, the Coney 
Island of Budapest. 
Of this remarkable 
man Professor Starkie 
gives a very vivid 
account. With the 
latter, the Nefotsi, or 
wandering gipsies, he 
had on one occasion a 
most unpleasant ex- 
perience and narrowly 
escaped being 
murdered. He visited 
an encampment of 
Netotsi with a 
Rumanian peasant, 
and in the course of 
the evening one of 
these itinerant thugs 
tried to make a few 
lei by selling his own daughter. ‘‘ She was a shy and 
wild little thing and the man had to drag her by 
force into the tent. She had nothing on but a dirty 
blue smock and she was barefoot. Around her neck, 
however, she wore a chain of coloured beads. Her body 
was as lithe as a panther’s, her skin hazel-coloured and 
her hair as jet black as her eyes. The gipsy stood there 
watching the effect the girl’s beauty would have upon me. 
She was his daughter, I gathered, but he would give her 
to me for a certain sum of /ei. I shook my head, but he 
did not seem to understand why I would not take her, 
and he kept repeating the word ‘ shukar ’ again and again, 
grinning malevolently.” Subsequently the man attacked 
Professor Starkie with his hands and then drew a knife. 
Only the intervention of the Rumanian peasant enabled 
the author to escape. 
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THE CREATOR OF JORROCKS 


' Robert Smith Surtees : A Critical Study. 

By Frederick Watson. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Surtees would have been considerably surprised, and 
probably disapproving, if he could have known in his life- 
time that near seventy years after his death he would 
form the subject of a “critical study,” for few authors 
of his distinction have been so indifferent to fame, and 
even identity, as he; his name did noi appear on the 
title-pages of his famous books, and he avoided all public 
recognition or any participation in London society; and 
he ever regarded his duties as a country gentleman and 
Squire of Hamsterley, 
and his life as a hunt- 
ing man, of far more 
importance than his 
literary work. Thus 
I think he would have 
felt distinctly uncom- 
fortable at the pros- 
pect of a “critical ”’ 
dissection. 

However, in the 
present instance there 
would be no cause for 
uneasiness, for Mr. 
Frederick Watson’s in- 
teresting book proves 
to contain very little, 
biographically, about 
Surtees and his nature. 
He says: 

“This remote per- 
sonality might en- 
courage exploration, 
dissection and analy- 
sis. It is difficult to 
persuade oneself of 
the virtue of such in- 
dustry. The privacy 
upon which Surtees 
set so high a price had 
far better remain un- 
broken. There is, 
when all has been said 
and done, little to tell 
which is not to be 
learned from his 
books.” 

Bearing this point 
of view in mind, his 
book might more 
advisedly have been 
entitled ‘‘ Country Life 
in the Age of Surtees,”’ 
for he is at his best 
in depicting the back- 
grounds of his subject 
—the long tedium of 
life in the remote 
country districts dur- 
ing the winter months 


before the railroads had penetrated, and how, consequently, 
hunting and its social auxiliaries became the staple pursuit 
and preoccupation of the Squirearchy and its dependents. 
On such matters and in the presentation of rural types 
of sporting characters, huntsmen, horse-dealers, early 
hunting women, and so on, he is very readable, supported, 


as he is, by lengthy quotations from the works of Surtees 
and other writers. 


In his chapters, too, on Contemporary Attitudes to 
Surtees and Surtees and the Modern Mind he has many 
cogent things to say. He is undoubtedly right in thinking 
that Surtees was viewed by his contemporaries with 
suspicion, if not with dislike, because his literary values 
were out of date and in their cynicism and coarseness 
approximated more to the school of Fielding. The great 
contemporary novelists of Surtees’s time—Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell—were all per- 


Robert Smith Surtees. 
From “ Robert Smith Surtees,” by Frederick Watson (Harrap). 
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meated with idealism and an itch to promote the welfare 
of their readers in accordance with the New Codes of 
Victorian Morals inculcated by the Prince Consort and 
Charles Kingsley—the pure mind in the manly body. Or, 
as Trollope put it, in accordance with his literary aspira- 
tions, and those of Walter Scott, Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth, Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot: ‘‘ Can 
anyone by search through the works of the six great 
English novelists I have named find a scene, a passage, 
or a word that would teach a girl to be immodest or a 
man to be dishonest ? ”’ 

But Surtees disre- 
garded such ethics. 
He described dis- 
honest and shifty and 
“nasty people with- 
out any disapproba- 
tion, and he dared to 
present an immoral 
Mrs. Pringle and a 
Lucy Glitters who 
foreran in the hunting- 
field by only a few 
years the actual 
appearance there of a 
lady of her class in 
the person of the 
famous “Skittles.” 
Thackeray would have 
liked to break away 
from the conventions 
for fiction of his time, 
for he was no saint 
and had kindly 
memories of his 
Bohemian youth in 
London, Germany, 
and Paris; but when 
the time came he had 
not the courage to 
flout his public. 

Thackeray was one 
of the few contem- 
poraries who expressed 
to Surtees admiration 
for his work, particu- 
larly for Jorrocks, and 
indeed the two writers 
had much in common 
in their gift for satiri- 
cal presentation of the 
social life of their 
time: Thackeray of 
course was not familiar 
with hunting, but in 
what may be termed 
his ‘“‘ Jeames’’ phase 
he was in the same 
field as Surtees, and, indeed, it might te advanced 
that his paper in ‘The Book of Snobs’ entitled 
‘Some Country Snobs” (written in 1846-47) had been 
suggested to him by Surtees’s account of the visit to the 
Muleygrubs which had appeared in “ Handley Cross ”’ 
some three years earlier. Harrison Ainsworth, tco, had 
expressed warm appreciation of Surtees’s work (though 
Mr. Watson does not mention it) when he was issuing 
“Young Tom Hall” in The New Monthly Magazine, 
owned and edited by him, in 1851-53. He wrote to the 
author of the first chapters: ‘‘ They are all that can te 
desired. Go on in the same vein and you cannot fail to 
please everybody.” And later he said: ‘‘I individually 
could go on reading such a good story for ever and never 
tire.’ Unfortunately there was a quarrel over “ Young 
Tom Hall,” owing to Ainsworth making public the name 
of the author contrary to the wishes of Surtees, who so 
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resented this “ slight’ towards his cherished anonymity 
that he refused to continue the tale, which remains un- 
completed to this day. 

Mr. Watson might well have dealt more fully with such 
personal aspects of Surtees’s life in his chapter called A 
Phase of Social History, and had much to say of his 
subject’s place and influence in the history of the English 
novel, and how Surtees reacted to his particular period 
(1840-60) ; for as a social historian of the mentality and 
modes and costume and food of that time he ranks with 
Thackeray and Frank Smedley. That period was in sharp 
contrast to the recent Georgian era; for in the quarter of 
a century which had elapsed since the passing of the 
splendid and ‘sinful’? Regency there had come into 
being the great Middle Class of England—mainly the 
product of industrial and commercial success following long 
years of peace and prosperity, a class whose morals and de- 
portment and habits had, again, been inspired by the Prince 
Consort. For example: Brighton, it is true, had known and 
been blessed by the presence of the Prince Regent, accom- 
panied by ladies of penetrable virtue and rakes and hard 
drinkers ; but twenty-five years later, following the display 
of royal connubial bliss at maritime Osborne, Brighton 
was obediently transformed into a paradise for respectable 
London citizens and their numerous progeny ; its lodging- 
house doors were blocked by the ever-expanding crinoline, 
and their rooms assumed a permanent odour of roasting 
pork or mutton blended with those of the indigenous 
prawn and seaweed ; her visitors splashed from discreetly- 
awned bathing-machines, and drove in “ flies ’’ to points 
of picnic in the neighbourhood—the Brighton, in short, 
of ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,’’ for ever depicted, too, for us in 
the delightful drawings of Leech. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Watson’s study is not bio- 
graphical, in fact, so meagre are his details that apparently 
he does not even state who the novelist’s mother was, but 
I see he now gives the date of Surtees’s birth as 1805 ; 
hitherto the event was said to have occurred in the year 
1803. His bibliography, in the section devoted to ‘‘ Books 
and Articles on Surtees and His Works,” is not complete ; 
at any rate, if I may with modesty remind him, it does 
not include my own contributions to the subject, the first 
dating back to 1922, prior, with two exceptions, to all 
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the works mentioned by Mr. Watson; and I think I was 
the first to reproduce, in a book, the photograph of Surtees 
which now reappears as the frontispiece of his volume. 

It does not seem probable that Surtees will ever receive 
full biographical honours. Mr. E. D. Cuming brought out 
nine years ago a book based on some autobiographical 
fragments written down in disjointed fashion by Surtees, 
but this work, like the present one, in no sense claimed 
to be exhaustive or complete. 

The great difficulty for any biographer of Surtees is 
the lack of material ; he had lived so retired a life in the 
country that he did not come within the purview of the 
diarists and memoir-writers of the school of Greville and 
Creevey. And as he has been dead for nearly seventy 
years, there can be no one now living who could remember 
him in his prime. Even his daughter, Eleanor Lady Gort 
(who died recently), had no recollections of pronounced 
interest concerning her father, so she told me, nor did she 
see much of him in her childhood. 

He seems to have been a remote, somewhat taciturn 
man, probably his outward manner was the shield for a 
shy, sensitive nature, with a dry humour in keeping with 
his early experiences as a lawyer, at 27, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. His personal appearance, which remained spare 
and prim in figure and dress to the end, his rather grim 
expression of countenance, also suggest the man of law 
and not the fox-hunter—the pursuit which was his life- 
long pleasure. The humour of his books is also of this 
cynical, sardonic quality when he is observing the actions 
of his characters, wherein he differs from Dickens, who 
heartily laughs with his creations in their mischances and 
human failings, while Surtees mordantly laughs at his. 

But many of his creations are now immortals in the 
great Gallery of Fiction. Jorrocks is as much a national 
symbol as Pickwick, and this year it is he who bids us to 
the Military Tattoo at Aldershot, when he will be seen in 
company with James Pigg, Facey Romford, Charley Stobbs, 
Lucy Glitters and the rest, not forgetting we hope Mr. 
Soapey Sponge. Their creator lies long silent at distant 
Ebchester, but still, as Mr. Watson well puts it, “‘ to one 
standing by his tomb, the undulating landscape is alive 
with the figures of his mind.’”’ The shadows become 
realities. 


SECRETS OF ASIA 


On Ancient Central Asian Tracks. 
By Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E. 31s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Sir Aurel Stein is one of the very few living archeologists 
who has cleared himself of the guilt attaching to his kind 
in the matter of failure to publish the result of work in 
the field, for, bereft of written record, how shall posterity 
judge whether a man has dug prompted by scholarly 
longings or merely a lust of gold? Surely, by the publi- 
cation of eleven heavy quarto volumes of detailed reports 
on all three of his great exploratory journeys into inner- 
most Asia, he may well believe his duty done in the matter 
of record. But the ‘‘ eleven heavy quartos,” as Sir Aurel 
himself calls them, have passed out of print, and the 
increasing number who have heard and who would know 
more will here be satisfied. Here we have in condensed 
form the substance of the information gathered on those 
three éxpeditions which Sir Aurel carried out under the 
orders of the Indian Government for close on a period of 
seven years, in which he travelled some twenty-five thousand 
miles on horseback and foot over the mountains and 
drainageless sand-covered plains of that part of Asia, 
bounded by the Oreus on the west and China proper in 
the east, which is known as Chinese Turkestan. It was 
across this vast tract of land which served for centuries 
as the first line of communication between the Far East 
and Western Asia, along which the influence of Greece and 
early Buddhism from India permeated into China, and 
along which later came Marco Polo, whose accuracy 
and observancy our author verifies again and again ; 
while westward, passing out of China, came that amazing 
caravan of missions, troops and traders toiling over this 


lifeless wilderness for four centuries, bearing with them 
as first always in importance, the mysterious, because 
unique and jealously-guarded, woven silk of China. 

Over all this desolate highway Sir Aurel Stein went, 
carefully searching and surveying, discovering a huge wall 
system to guard the road extending for hundreds of miles 
with watch-towers set at intervals; in one of these he 
found the lid of a small box whose inscription declared it 
to be the medicine case of the Hsien-ming company of 
soldiers who manned the wall in the Han dynasty—about 
the second century B.c. On the road itself he found two 
hundred odd copper coins of the same period, fresh as 
though they had been dropped the day before, strewing 
the ground. Near them were scattered bronze arrow- 
heads, all manifestly unused. Both coins and arrow-heads 
must have fallen out of a sack carried by some convoy of 
stores and lain there for two thousand years or so until 
they were picked up by Sir Aurel. These are only two 
small examples of the sort of thing that befell him on his 
travels. The story of the hermetically-sealed chamber at 
the Caves of a Thousand Buddhas, guarded by the priest 
Wang Tao-Shih and containing a collection of manuscripts 
and paintings of such importance and extent that its 
mere cataloguing, started in 1914, has only now been 
completed for the press, is surely one of the greatest 
“hidden treasure ”’ stories ever told. The fact that this 
wonderful collection is now in the British Museum is a 
proof that it is a true story. The real wonders surely 
lie not so much in the discoveries themselves but in the 
almost incredible feats of physical endeavour and will 
power represented by the presence of these treasures in 
the British Museum to-day. It is one thing to find them 
and quite another to bring them home. R. P. R. W. 
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RICHARD WATSON DIXON (May 5, 1833-1900) 
By Muriel Kent 


Of that little group of men who were honoured in memoirs 
written by Robert Bridges (collected and reprinted since 
his death under the title of ‘‘ Three Friends ’’), Richard 
Watson Dixon seems to have won his particular affection 
and reverence; though not a companion of his boyhood, 
like Dolben; nor did Dixon live to share the intimate 
exchange of scholarly thought in old age which existed 
between the Poet Laureate and Dr. Henry Bradley. But 
for R. W. Dixon, as for another friend, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Bridges became the guardian of their poetical 
work; and his loyal concern for their reputations caused 
him, in each instance, to withhold his selection of the 
poems until he saw some sign that public taste ‘‘ would 
welcome the book, or even regard it with the respect 
necessary to acceptance.”’ 

There are glimpses of Dixon as the school friend of 
Edward Burne-Jones at King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, in Lady Burne-Jones’s ‘“‘ Memorials’’; and again 
as one of that ardent “‘ Little Birmingham colony ”’ gathered 
together at Pembroke College—a group which seon 
attracted William Morris and Burne-Jones from Exeter 
College, where the two had found their only congenial 
companionship in each other. It was Dixon who had first 
introduced Keats to Burne-Jones at school, and he who, 
with Morris’s help, founded the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine in 1855. He was enthusiastic about art like the 
rest, and even took a part in the ill-fated frescoes on the 
walls of the Oxford Union ; but already he was recognised 
as first and foremost a poet by the Brotherhood; and he 
never swerved from his intention, which was in keeping 
with the tradition of his family, to be ordained. 

A letter written by Burne-Jones from Oxford describes 
the other members of the set, and his portrait of Dixon 
agrees well with the photograph, taken in later life, which 
is reproduced in his ‘‘ Selected Poems ”’ : 

“Dixon is another fine fellow, a most interesting man, 
as the ladies would say—dark-haired and pale-faced, with 
a beautiful brow and a deep melancholy voice. . . . I should 
be sorry to dash the romance of his character, but truth 
compels me to say he is an inveterate smoker,” 

Dixon himself declared that ‘“‘ the bond of alliance”’ 
which held those gifted young minds in such close fellow- 
ship, ‘‘ was poetry and indefinite artistic and literary 
aspirations.’”” But he also developed a strong taste for 
historical studies, and in the same year that he took Holy 
orders (1858) he gained the Arnold historical prize. His 
first book of verse was published under the title of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Company ”’ in 1861; and two years later his ‘‘ St. John 
in Patmos ”’ won the Cramer prize for a sacred poem. 

Dr. Bridges says: ‘‘ We have now to think of Dixon as 
a curate in London: a most unusual curate.’’ His 
“shyness and lack of practical common sense ’”’ were the 
most evident things in him to the ordinary observer ; 
and his friend, reading ‘‘St. John’’ long afterwards when 
Gerard Hopkins had introduced him to Dixon’s poetry, 
could only conclude that ‘‘ if his congregation had known 
him better they would have understood him less. . . . It 
is indescribably strange, and reveals a mind revelling to 
excess in transcendental beauty and mystical meditation.” 

“‘ And thus last night the triple period 


Saw I of love; beheld I love in man, 
In angels, and in God; that love began 


“In agony, lived in service, but in God 
Existed in a wise no tongue may tell ; 
That, as flowers issue from the underclod, 
Man's anguish gives angelic love its shell 
Of service; whence the angels owe to man 
Much bliss; of love and anguish God doth mix 
Peace, which He gives His world in golden pyx.** 


To the same period belongs ‘‘ St, Mary Magdalen,”’ which 
stands first in the ‘‘ Selected Poems,’’ and of which Canon 
Beeching remarked in his biographical note on Dixon 
(‘‘ The English Poets,” Vol. V): ‘‘ It has the accent of 


Rossetti, and could never have been written without his 
influence.’’ The long poem, ‘‘ Love’s Consolation,”’ is also 
included among other early ones in Bridges’s selection, as 
being free from that ‘‘ faintness and swooniness’’ and 
general medievalism which, in his robust judgment, marred 
the rest of Dixon’s series of ‘‘ Love Tales.”’ It is not of 
Morris or Rossetti that this poem reminds us, but directly 
of Keats by its treatment of natural scenes and forms ; 
and of Browning’s striving philosophy when Dixon’s 
vision passes beneath and beyond the outward show to 
his recurring thought : 
Love, too, blossoms out 

More perfectly from agony and doubt ; 

Hath wider ranges, and a kind of laugh 

At human things in him, in short, can quaft 

Easier of joy; can grasp the world and use ; 

Is kindlier to all living life; would lose 

Not one process of nature; .. .” 

From 1863 to 1868 Dixon acted as second master at 
Carlisle High School. He was then appointed minor canon 
and honorary librarian of the Cathedral; and in 1875 he 
became vicar of Hayton, in Cumberland. There Robert 
Bridges visited him for the first time ; recalling afterwards 
the ‘‘ inexhaustible pleasure ’’ of their conversation as they 
sat together, until the small hours, in Dixon’s study, dis- 
cussing subjects “ far afield,’’ to which Dixon’s poems led 
the way by their unusual character. It was Bridges’s 
way to maintain the “larger equipoise’’ of his mind in 
estimating his friends and their work, and he was not 
blind to occasional eccentricity and artistic flaws; but he 
read those poems “‘ with the excitement which the likeli- 
hood of discovering treasure always brings.’’ And he 
recognised in the man a rare degree of natural humility and 
modesty ; of intellectual power and insight blended with 
a quick, dry humour. 

After eight years at Hayton, Dixon was presented to the 
living of Warkworth in Northumberland, where he remained 
till his death in 1900. Though he was a devoted parish 
priest, and undertook many diocesan duties in addition, ke 
contrived to carry through the task of writing a Church 
History in five volumes, which has been accepted as a 
standard authority on the period, and the work by which 
ha took rank as an author. Bridges, commenting on the 
two Muses of History and Poetry who had endowed Dixon, 
points out that one “‘ could borrow freely from her sister 
but could repay nothing.’’ Thus while “ his great historical 
work owes its charm and brilliance to his poetic faculty,’’ his 
poetry ‘‘is sometimes deadened by historical predilection.” 

Yet from the miscellaneous poems published with 
“ Historic Odes ’’ (1864), Bridges could recover a few which 
show that “ imaginative mastery of words ’’ which Gerard 
Hopkins claimed as one of Dixon’s qualities. The volume 
contained one brief lyric of which it has been said that it 
would be difficult to find anywhere “‘ two stanzas so crowded 
with the pathos of nature and landscape ”’ : 

“The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream ; 

And ragged are the bushes, 


And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gleam. 


“The thistle now is older, 
His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow ; 
The branches all are barer, 
The linnet’s song is rarer, 
The robin pipeth now.” 

The peculiar attraction, as well as the limitation, of 
Dixon’s poetry seems to be suggested by that haunting line : 
“And wild the clouded gleam.’’ But the man himself 
radiated, as his friend has borne witness, a great serenity 
while he ‘‘ went about among men almost unrecognised, 
though influencing nearly everyone with whcm he came 
in contact.” 
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RICARDA HUCH 
By C. M. Rickmers 


Among the small band of supremely gifted women 
writers in Europe, Ricarda Huch is one of the most eminent. 
Though belonging to an earlier generation (she was born 
in 1864), the frequent appearance of new editions of her 
works is proof that she still keeps the unassailable position 
in her own country that she won years ago; while as 


Frau Ricarda Huch, 


one of the holders of the Nobel prize for Literature she has 
an international reputation. England has so far shown 
little interest in her books, and it is significant that of the 
three only quite lately translated, one is her great work 
on Garibaldi.* 

But her concentration since the War on German political 
and historical subjects makes a knowledge of her work im- 
perative if one wishes to know how the German mind is 
working at the moment. Without doubt she voices certain 
tendencies of German thought and feeling just as these 
are in turn influenced by her writing. 

Ricarda Huch is above everything a patriotic German 
with a great faith in her country, and a strong belief in its 
power to recover from its present political prostration. 
No writer has done more to keep alive in the nation the 
memories of its past glories. She has done this delight- 
fully in her-two volumes, ‘‘ Im alten Reich ”’ (“‘ Under the 
Old Empire ’’), published in 1927 and 1929, where she tells 
the history of the imperial cities of old Germany—those 
strongholds of culture and civilisation in a war-harried 
world. 

But this patriotism involves strong antagonism to 
France, French political ideals and French philosophy of 
life. When Dr. Benesh, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
said recently that the post-War ‘struggle in Europe is one 
between intellectual rationalism and the dictates of instinct, 
passion and sentimental revolt, and expressed his belief 

* The others are ‘‘ Erinnerungen von Ludolf Ursleu dem 


Jiingeren’”’ (translated under the title, ‘‘ Unconquered Love ’’) 
and Der Fall Deruga”’ (‘‘ The Deruga Trial ’’). 


that Western rationalism would again take the lead over 
Oriental instinctivism, he was throwing down a challenge 
to the Germany represented by Ricarda Huch. Ina 
recent work published in 1921 she writes: ‘‘ Two worlds 
will ever fight each other—the French-American-Western 
and the German-Oriental—that of ascent; the world of 
mechanised rationalism centred on self and that of creative 
imagination and love. ... Should France achieve the 
domination of the West, that would be the expression of 
the irresistible degeneration of mankind through the ever 
increasing checks on free creative forces and individual 
responsibility.” 

The book from which the above is taken is called 
Entpersénlichung (“‘ The Loss of Individuality”). In 
it Ricarda Huch develops her theory that by over-cultiva- 
tion of his reasoning powers man becomes lop-sided, 
losing his instinctive faculties, the source of all the higher 
and nobler elements in the human character. The curse 
of the present day she sees in the loss of individuality, the 
standardisation of mankind, the decadence of character 
resulting from those tendencies loosely labelled as 
materialistic, rationalistic or mechanical. That ever 
growing dominion over nature inaugurated by Francis 
Bacon has stunted man’s spiritual growth while enhanc- 
ing his bodily comfort. This has led to a weakening of his 
moral fibre seen in the modern tendency to shirk responsi- 
bility, to live for self, avoiding action involving personal 
risk. To shrink from suffering is decadent, for suffering is 
the crucible in which the great characters of the world have 
been purified. 

Ricarda Huch would be the last to advocate unbridled 
instinctivism, for her ideal is obviously a harmonious 
character in which the instinctive and rational elements 
are equally balanced. 

In her recently published monograph on Freiherr vom 
Stein, the Franco-German antithesis is again strongly 
stressed. All her sympathies are for Stein’s heroic struggle 
against Napoleon and the French domination of his country. 
His tragedy was that those elements in the nation who 
should have supported him, thwarted his efforts and had no 
understanding of his aims, which were to make Germany 
free and to restore and adapt to modern needs all that was 
best in the past government of the country. His ideal 
was the empire of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a very 
different conception from that of Bismarck who, as Ricarda 
Huch says, merely carried out the wishes of bankers and 
manufacturers in erecting an hereditary German empire on 
a Prussian foundation. 

It is doubtful whether any woman of her time has 
distinguished herself in so many branches of literature 
as Ricarda Huch has done. Drama, poetry, fiction, 
history, biography—in all these she has done notable, in 
some remarkable work. Though North German by 
descent, she is a native of Brunswick, a great part of her 
life has been passed in Southern Europe, for the most part 
in German-speaking countries. Ziirich, Vienna, Trieste, 
Berne and Munich have been so many stages in her career, 
and have left their mark on her work. 

In dealing with a writer whose first book was published 
in 1891, and who from that date until 1915 had twenty- 
eight works to her credit, one can only touch here on a few 
of these, especially those most typical of her style and gifts. 

German critics have classed Ricarda Huch with the 
romantics, but her romanticism seems balanced by an 
element of sound common sense, a quality not always con- 
spicuous in the romantic character. Thanks to this mental 
texture her work never degenerates into sentimentality. 
It saves her from the pitfalls that trip up so many romantic 
writers. 
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Beginning her career with poetry and fiction, she pub- 
lished her three great novels, “‘ Erinnerungen von Ludolf 
Ursleu dem Jiingeren,” der Triumphgasse’’ and 
“Michael Unger ’”’ between 1891 and 1904, together with 
two volumes on the Romantic movement in Germany and 
a variety of short stories. She then turned to Italian 
subjects, finding her heroes in Garibaldi and some of the 
leading figures of the Risorgimento. 

In 1912 she published what will surely rank as one of 
her greatest works, ‘“‘ Der grosse Krieg in Deutschland ’’— 
a marvellous picture of the Thirty Years’ War. It is 
doubtful whether outside of Germany many people take 
much interest in this war, but the magic of Ricarda Huch’s 
pen makes the dry bones of its history live. This book 
has been called a novel, but the author’s own description of 
it as a “ Darstellung ”’ (i.e. representation) gives a better 
idea of its character and scope. 

History may be written scientifically or, as in the novel, 
it may serve as background for the fortunes of imaginary 
individuals. Ricarda Huch has chosen a different method, 
one only possible to a writer of great imaginative power. 
She has so absorbed the spirit of the time, become so 
saturated with its mental, moral and spiritual atmosphere 
that she creates a living picture of it. Her characters are 
no mere abstractions, but creatures of flesh and blood. 
Her attitude is one of detachment. She does not interpret 
or explain, or palliate or criticise—she describes. The age 
with all its coarseness, its brutality, its lust, its cruelty, its 
superstition lives in her pages with appalling clarity. For 
she shirks nothing that throws light on the times. And it 
is not only the great figures of the war—emperors, princes, 
nobles, Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein and Tilly—who 
fill her canvas. She takes us to the houses of humbler 
individuals—townsfolk, peasants, professional men, the 
clergy. Her book is full of episodes illustrating the tragedy 
of the war, its sinister influence on the fate of obscure men 
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and women, the plight of the wretched peasantry in a 
country swept bare by marauding armies locust-like in 
their capacity for destruction. 

If Ricarda Huch had written nothing else, this book 
alone would have made her reputation as a writer. In 
spite of its immense length—it runs to over a thousand 
closely printed pages—it grips the reader’s interest through- 
out. The recent appearance of an abridged edition, a 
concession to the time, is proof of its lasting popularity. 

It is possible that Ricarda Huch’s novels may appeal 
less to a later generation than some of her other works. 
The theme of ‘“ Ludolf Ursleu,” ‘‘ Michael Unger” and 
the ‘‘ Triumphgasse ’’ might be called frustration. These 
novels deal with the failures of life. A deep sadness 
broods over them. They are pervaded by a sense of the 
impermanence of all things human, of the futility of life, 
the fleeting nature of our deepest emotions, by the feeling 
that human beings are in the grip of forces too strong for 
them. Yet these books, with their passages of great 
beauty, the deep love of nature they reveal, the skill they 
display in character drawing, and the artistry of their 
style will always cast a spell on certain readers. Their 
lack of humour may repel some. For humour one must 
go to other works of Ricarda Huch. In her “ Novellen”’ 
or short stories she writes in a lighter vein. Their number 
and originality are a witness to the versatility of her 
genius. Here she gives free rein to her imagination. The 
most bizarre subject may strike her fancy, and out of it 
she will weave a story illustrating human credulity and 
folly, as in ‘‘ Der Hahn von Quackenbriick ”’ (“‘ The Cock 
of Quackenbriick’’). Or she thrills us with the criminal 
career of a worldly churchman who shows such rare genius 
in persuading people of his innocence in face of the most 
damning evidence, that in our admiration of his finesse 
we forget his sins, and are not surprised at the Church 
canonising him after his death. 


Literature and the Cities—IV 


LEEDS 


By Francis Watson 


Civic pride has doubtless some claim to be included 
among the virtuous emotions, but its tendency to invalidate 
such a claim by an admixture of complacency makes it a 
dangerous impulse to harbour. The most loyal citizen 
of Leeds could not with justice describe his city as one 
that has made notable contributions to literature; but 
if he had an untidy mind, as loyal citizens not infrequently 
have, he might demand the recognition of some special 
civic glory in virtue of the number of literary celebrities 
who have either been born in Leeds and left it never to 


return, or visited it upon their lawful occasions. Lest 
therefore I should be taxed with the wilful omission of 
illustrious names I will preface this account of the move- 
ment for literary toleration in Leeds with some brief 
notes on the city’s connection with the great. 

Roger Ascham, born in 1515 at Kirby Wiske, is not 
unnaturally said to have passed more than once through 
the then insignificant hamlet of Leeds. Charles I, who 
could certainly handle a pen, stayed in Leeds for one 
night as a prisoner of the Scots. Richard Bentley, friend 

of Evelyn, Newton and Locke, Royal Librarian and 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, was born near 

Leeds in 1662. Congreve, of a Staffordshire family 

and educated in Ireland, was born in 1669 at the village 

of Bardsey, now rapidly becoming a favourite residential 
district for Leeds people, though still outside the city 
boundary. Perhaps Defoe should be included on account 
of his ‘‘ Tour through Great Britain,’’ but this work, 
after all, provides opportunity for a very large number 
of towns to point to him with pride. Much of it was 
written from hearsay, and much was added after his 

death. Horace Walpole found Leeds “ dingy ”’ in 1756; 

Thomas Gray found it “‘ smoky ”’ and “‘ ugly” in 1770. 

Haworth is at no great distance from Leeds, and the 

Brontés read the Leeds Mercury. Macaulay was one of 

the two Whig Members of Parliament returned by Leeds 

in the Reform days. Dickens and Scott passed through 
the city. Charles Kingsley, staying with Walter 

Morrison at Malham, found there inspiration for ‘‘ The 

Water Babies,’’ and a poem in that book describes the 

River Aire—‘‘ clear and cool’’ (at Malham), ‘‘ dank and 
foul ’’ (at Leeds). Morrison, whose princely benefactions 
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included a gift of £50,000 to 
the Bodleian, welcomed among 
his guests at Malham many 
eminent Victorians, including 
Ruskin, Darwin and J. S. 
Mill, who may or may not 
have leaned over Leeds Bridge 
with Kingsley. Lewis Carroll 
came by way of Leeds to see 
his father, Archdeacon 
Dodgson, at Ripon, and 
presented to the Leeds public 
library a signed copy of 
“Symbolic Logic.” I have 
no space here to make the 
list of notable visitors ex- 
haustive, for Leeds, besides 
being an important centre of 
communication, is the 
metropolis of a country-side 
which has been rich in 
the production of literary 
genius. 

A literary history of Leeds, 
one would imagine, ought 
by rights to begin with Kirkstall Abbey, one of the eight 
great Cistercian houses of Yorkshire. But the Cistercians 
were never the foster-parents of learning that the Bene- 
dictines were, and amongst the possessions of Kirkstall 

‘destroyed or confiscated at the Dissolution books were 
not conspicuous. In Elizabethan times Yorkshire, no less 
than other counties, provided her quota of aristocratic 
soldier-scholars and poets, and of the distinguished family 
of the Fairfaxes of Denton one member at any rate— 
Edward Fairfax, poet, linguist, and translator of Tasso— 
is still remembered. He lived for a time in a house known 
as the Stocks, close to the parish church of Leeds. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century one of the 
most prominent citizens of Leeds was Ralph Thoresby, 
the topographer, who did for his own town what Stowe 
did for London. The comparison with Stowe is a more 
apt one than that with Pepys, which has been made once 
or twice by virtue of the diary for 1677-1725 which Thoresby 
left, but which contains none of the illuminating sidelights 
on private and public life by which the work of Pepys 
lives. The most important writings of Thoresby were 
published under the titles of ‘‘ Ducatus Leodiensis ’’ (1715) 
and “‘ Vicaria Leodiensis ’’ (1724). They were printed in 
London, and had lengthy and distinguished subscription 
lists. The sub-title of ‘‘ Ducatus Leodiensis ’’ (Thoresby, 
by the way, had no very good reason for calling Leeds 
a ‘‘ duchy ”’) reads: ‘“‘ The Topography of the Ancient and 
Populous Town and Parish of Leedes and Parts Adjacent 

. to which is added, at the Request of several Learned 
Persons, A Catalogue ot his Museum... 

To judge by the congratulatory letters which Thoresby 
received on the appearance of this work, the description 
of his “‘ museum ”’ found almost as many admirers as the 
description of Leeds, and it is indeed to the men of curious 
mind, to the collectors of museums, that the intellectual 
progress of Leeds is chiefly due. Joseph Priestley, scientist 
and divine, the bicentenary of whose birth at a farm-house 
near Birstall has this year been celebrated, was a man 
of this stamp. From 1767 to 1772 he was minister at Mill 
Hill, the famous congregational chapel in Leeds founded 
a century earlier after the Declaration of Indulgence, a 
chapel whose incumbents have a justifiable reputation 
for their literary remains. For a time, until an official 
residence could be found for him, Priestley lived next door 
to a brewery in Meadow Lane, south of the river, a street 
which at that time had considerably better claims to its 
name that it has now. Priestley devoted most of his 
weekday hours to his scientific researches, providing for 
his sermons chiefly by borrowing from his friends—wherein 
he seems to be following the counsel of his northern con- 
temporary William Paley, who advised his pupils to make 
one sermon and steal five. While Priestley was in Leeds 
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he set on foot his. ‘‘ Theological Repository,’’ which con- 
tinued to appear until 1788. His idea was to provide 
an open platform for the discussion of the vexed religious 
questions ot the day, and he invited, without success, 
the co-operation of the deists. From this Leeds period 
also dates the ‘‘ Appeal to the . . . Professors of Chris- 


tianity. . . . By a Lover of the Gospel,’’ the most suc- 
cessful, and one of the earliest, of Priestley’s polemical 
writings. 


Priestley was one of the founders and the first honorary 
secretary of the Leeds Library, an early and important 
landmark in the history of the defence of culture in the 
city. It began in 1768 in ‘‘ an upper room at the sign of 
the Dial in Kirkgate, then occupied as a book store by 
Mr. Joseph Ogle who was appointed librarian.” Fifty 
years later was established the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, an association of “‘clergy, doctors, 
manufacturers, merchants, solicitors and bankers ’’ who, 
piously recognising the first importance of their pro- 
fessional interests, were willing to give the second place 
to leisure occupations of a studious nature. The historian 
of the society tells us that at its foundation “‘ Turner and 
Landseer were at their zenith,’ and this extraordinary 
bracketing of names gives some suggestion of the temper 
of the institution. Culture covers a multitude of sins, 
and there is little to show that any very careful attitude 
of discrimination illuminated the society’s application 
to philosophy and literature. It ought also to be remem- 
bered that ‘‘ philosophy,’’ which occupied the first place 
in the society’s programme as in its title, at that time 
meant natural philosophy ’’—an extension, encouraged 
by the study of Cuvier, of the earlier interest in “‘ curios- 
ities.’ Thoresby, with his museum,” was the ancestor 
of the founders of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, which itself established an extensive museum 
which has only recently become the Leeds City Museum. 
On the memorial to Michael Thomas Sadler, one of the 
founders, we read that ‘‘ he cultivated with success, amidst 
the distractions of trade, the elegancies of polite literature 
and the severer study of political and social economy,” and 
of another founder, Adam Hunter, M.D., the society’s 
history records that ‘“‘ he lectured on Character, Credulity, 
Leeds and the Inhabitants of the Highlands.” Yet in 
spite of this sort of thing it must be readily admitted 
that in the desert of a large manufacturing town the Society 
did provide, and still does, an oasis which does not always 
prove to be a mirage. 

The Leeds Literary Institution was in some measure 
an offshoot of the Philosophical and Literary Society. 
“It provided,” says Colonel Kitson Clark, “‘ a Circulating 
Library, and a Reading Room in the Commercial Buildings, 
and Classes for French and German. Literary discussions 
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were inaugurated, and it was claimed that hereby a * place 
of resort was thus provided for members where they could 
assemble without danger of incitement to sensual indulgence 
and excess.’’’ We can only hope that the union of this 
society with the Mechanics’ Institute in 1842 did nothing 
to prejudice the useful function of literature as a deterrent 
from sensual indulgence. 

In the early history of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society one of the speakers invited to give an 
address was Hartley Coleridge, whom the poet had named 
after David Hartley (born at Armley, Leeds, and the author 
of the ‘‘ Observations of Man,” an empirical study of 
ethics admired and edited by Joseph Priestley). Hartley 
Coleridge came to Leeds in 1832 to live with F. E. Bingley, 
a young publisher, and write for him the ‘‘ Biographia 
Borealis ’’ of northern worthies. The somewhat feckless 
poet wrote to his mother: ‘‘ I am less in temptation here 
at Leeds, where I know no public-house people, than at 
Grasmere.”’ The ‘‘ Worthies’’ was well received, as 
also was a volume of Hartley Coleridge’s poems which 
Bingley printed, and of which Wordsworth expressed his 
admiration. When Bingley was overtaken by bankruptcy, 
Coleridge returned to the Lakes. 

In 1837 Dean Hook was elected to the vicarage of Leeds 
by more than two-thirds of the trustees, though he was 
vigorously opposed by the Church party. It is no concern 
of ours that ‘‘ he found Leeds a stronghold of dissent and 
left it a stronghold of the Church’’; but by virtue of 
twenty-eight editions and a sale of a hundred thousand 
copies his celebrated sermon “‘ Hear the Church ”’ deserves 
to be mentioned. It was preached in 1838 before the young 
Queen in the Chapel Royal, and put forward with eloquence 
the view that English bishops traced their succession from 
the Apostles, the Roman Catholics rather than the Protest- 
ants having been the deserters at the Reformation. Hook’s 
lecture in 1846 (the year after Newman had joined Rome) 
o. ‘‘ The Three Reformations: Lutheran, Roman, Angli- 
can,’’ was also successful in printed form. His statue in 
City Square, Leeds, shows a resemblance, which is said 
to be faithful, to the figure of Dr. Johnson, whom indeed 
the Dean followed in a number of eccentric mannerisms. 

One does not naturally associate the rise of the daily 
press with any very startling advances in literary appre- 
ciation, but it is interesting that Leeds was one of the 
earliest centres of journalism in the provinces. The Leeds 
Mercury was started in 1718 by the printer, John Hirst, 
but had a break between 1755 and 1767. The Leeds 
Intelligencer, now the Yorkshire Post, one of the two 
leading newspapers, dated from 1754. Of recent years 
a number of writers have served their apprenticeship on 
the editorial staff of the Yorkshire Post. 

The name of the Leeds Mercury printer, John Hirst, 
appears on the first book bearing a local imprint, and 
known to have been printed in Leeds. This was ‘‘ The 
Necessary Knowledge of the Lord’s Supper, as it is de- 
livered in Holy Scripture, with suitable meditations and 
prayers and directions to live well after receiving.’’ Its 
date, 1726, must not be taken however as the earliest 
in the history of printing in the city. As for bookselling, 
there is Thoresby’s record of the first book auction in 
Leeds, held in a large house in Briggate, in December, 
1692, by Mr. Simmons, a Sheffield bookseller. 

Of recent years the growing importance of the University 
has greatly assisted the pursuit of letters in Leeds, and 
under the successive Vice-Chancellorships of Sir Michael 
Sadler and Sir James Baillie the University had recognised 
and fulfilled its responsibilities to the city at large. It 
provides, amongst other things, public lectures of which 
the scope is admirable, and Professor I. A. Richards, of 
Cambridge University, has been on the list of speakers 
during the past term. Among its scholars may be men- 
tioned the late Professor F. W. Moorman, Professor A. J. 
Grant, and Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, who occupied 
the chair of English Literature from 1922 to 1929. Mr. 
Wilfred Rowland Childe is at present Lecturer in English 
at the University. His recreation in ‘‘ Who’s Who” is 
given as “‘ regretting the ‘ Reformation,’ ’”’ but he finds time 
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during his leisure for more productive occupations, and has 
published several volumes of verse. 

Among the writers of to-day with whom Leeds can 
claim connection, by far the most distinguished is Herbert 
Read, now the Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art at 
Edinburgh University. He was born in the Yorkshire 
village of Kirbymoorside, and his recent tcok, ‘‘ The 
Innocent Eye,’ shows that the formative influences of 
his early years were those of the country rather than 
of the town. But he graduated at Leeds University, 
and he does not forget his Leeds friends. 

It is perhaps natural in a large city for most of whose 
inhabitants the ruling values are these connected with 
industry and commerce, that those who pursue less material 
ends should gravitate together and tend, as a body, to 
isolate themselves. But the writers and artists of Leeds 
readily recognise the foci provided by the University and 
the City Art Gallery. The latter is now supervised by 
the bearer of a name well known in Yorkshire. Dr. John 
Rothenstein, besides volumes of art criticism, has pub- 
lished a novel (‘‘ Morning Sorrow,’’ 1930) and edited 
“Sixteen Letters from Oscar Wilde”’ (1930). The enthu- 
siastic work which he is doing in encouraging the truly 
remarkable local talent in art is outside the scope of this 
article. 

Limitation of space precludes more than a passing 
reference to the Leeds Civic Playhouse, the functions of 
which, after all, have been concerned more with the spoken 
than the written word, but the moment is opportune to 
deplore the recent termination of a courageous and useful 
existence. A word, too, must be spared for the munifi- 
cence of the late Lord Brotherton, who, in addition to 
generous gifts to the University, left his magnificent library 
in trust with that body for the use of the nation. His 
daughter-in-law, Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, is known for her 
moorland verse and as a friend of writers. 


Miss Lettice Cooper. 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Finally it should be said that whatever the temptation 
for Leeds writers to leave the city of their birth as soon 
as opportunity offers, two contemporary novelists, Miss 
Lettice Cooper and Mr. Gordon Stowell, have shown that 
life in an industrial city is worth consideration as material 
for fiction. 
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Modern Composers 


IX—LORD BERNERS 


In reading through the music of Lord Berners one 
comes to realise how the psychology of the unusually 
sensitive, sincere artist has absorbed, and made use of 
in his creative work, the experiences and training under- 
gone for the corps diplomate. The years succeeding Eton 


Lord Berners. 
Portrait by Claude Harris. 


spent in France, Germany and Italy to gain lingual 
fluency in the speech of these countries as a diplomatist, 
has induced an idiomatic awareness influencing the line 
of his melody and thus, most probably, colouring his 
feeling for harmony, in the sense that melody represents 
the words and sentences of music while harmony (and 
instrumentation of course) represent the inflexions of the 
voice uttering them. Those entirely disparate spheres of 
life could not have been thus reconciled by anyone lacking 
the wit and delicate sarcasm so often present in Lord 
Berners’ art. The characteristic peeps forth even when 
he expresses himself in the most austere of all forms, the 
fugue (Fugue for Orchestra ; 1928), while naturally finding 
untrammelled scope when it designedly tinctures the out- 
look, as in the ‘‘ Fragments Psychologiques ”’ (1918), or the 
guying of the folk-song pose in the amusing “‘ Dialogue 
between Tom Filuter and his Man, by Ned, the Dog- 
stealer.’ In addition to the fugue mentioned, his large 
works include the brilliant “‘ Fantasie Espagnole ’’ (1920), 
the opéra comique in one act after the comedy of Prosper’ 
Merimée, “‘ Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement,’’ and the 
ballets, “‘ The Triumph of Neptune”’ (1927) and ‘“‘ Luna 
Park’’ (1930), and many songs and piano pieces. He 
studied composition with Stravinsky and Casella. 

““Do you know,” I said, gazing into the blazing fire 
from the depths of a settee in the long music-room of his 
house in town one morning towards the end of last year, 
*‘ I believe ‘ The Triumph of Neptune ’ is the only important 
work of yours I happen to have heard.” 

““T wonder which of the productions you heard,” he 
said in his quick, decisive fashion from his seat near a 
corner of the room. ”’ They were not equally good. The 
best was at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre.” 

“IT believe now the performance I went to was there. 
Several years since, I know. Do you find yourself much 
attracted by ballet ? 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


“I do—rather. I am very fond of the combination of 
music, dancing and miming. Especially when one has a 
good choreographist to work with. Diaghileff was wonder- 
ful, and his death a great loss to ballet. He understood 
so well the importance of full rehearsal of the entire piece, 
of the share played by the orchestra in the success of the 
performance as a whole.” 

‘*T remember Mme. Lopokova telling me once how the 
troupe she was with in America was hampered at various 
points on tour by the constant need of trying to become 
accustomed to strange orchestras at each town, so very 
different to the sense of perfect ensemble in Europe where 
their own orchestra toured with them. Ballet demands 
the most intimate sympathetic co-operation all through,” 
I said. 

“‘ That is well understood at the Marie Rombard School 
here. There, you know, they work at a ballet together, 
getting music and choreographic elements into perfect 
agreement before the work is produced.” 

** Do you find ballet or what one may, for the sake of con- 
venience, term absolute music, the more congenial to write ?’’ 

‘I think I really prefer ballet, perhaps because I paint 
too, and am interested in more than one branch of art. 
There is thus a congenial means of expression for me in 
ballet. There, too, one must work to a quite definite 
plan. For instance, they may want an adagio to play 
five or six minutes—not at all a difficult thing to manage 
when one already has the programmatic scheme in mind, 
and is working along with the choreographist.”’ 

‘You then find a ‘ programme’ suggestive to inspira- 
tion ?”’ 

“It is an attraction ballet has for me. But I have 
composed purely concert works, as you know.” 

“* How do you find the themes come to you ? ”’ 

‘“One does a great deal at the pianoforte. I am fond 
of playing works for two pianos ’’—he glanced towards the 
two short grands companionably side by side to the right 
of the lounge chair on which he sat—‘‘ and I find piano 
playing stimulating often to ideas. At the same time, I 
consider one’s best work, I mean the original ideas, and 
the bare themes for a new work, is done away from the 
piano. Still, the instrument is very useful, and I think if 
most composers were perfectly honest about describing 
how they work they would own to using the piano a great 
deal. After all, some of the greatest composers used the 
piano in this way—Wagner, for instance.” 

“And Beethoven—although, of course, his ideas and 
themes seem to have come to him right away from the 
instrument. The piano was, however, his palette, one 
might say.” 

‘Exactly. One finds it most useful for trying over 
what has been written. I know composers who do more 
than that. Young Z.”’ (he mentioned one of the youngest 
and most brilliant of contemporary composers), ‘‘ stayed 
with me in the country for some months last year, and I 
often heard him strumming away at the same thing, 
trying it this way, and that way, for hours at a stretch. 
Yet he writes splendid music that is purely orchestral in 
conception. No, | frankly believe the piano is used by 
more composers than admit the help it is to them.” 

‘Many are afraid of the cramping suggestion of piano 
tone colour, I believe, if they use the instrument when 
composing orchestral music. Yet one does not notice this 
in Beethoven’s orchestral music. After all, what music 
is completely inner and quite free from extraneous sugges- 
tion? Supposing for the sake of argument we try to 
imagine what would have happened had Beethoven, from 
early manhood, been placed in a room without piano, and 
away from all outside influences, to go on composing ?”’ 

Lord Berners smiled at my bizarre notion. 

‘“‘ As regards Beethoven,”’ he said, ‘‘ he was so plainly 
absorbed in his musical life, I feel if he had been shut up 
in a dark cellar great music of some kind would have been 
bound to come forth!” 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: 
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Social Problems from America 


By Charles Davy 


Most British producers seem to think that ‘‘ enter- 
tainment ’’—that rare and elusive commodity—can exist 
only in an artificial atmosphere carefully shielded from the 
reality of contemporary events. This view is also common 
enough in Hollywood, but it is much less rigorously ob- 
served. The four best films generally released this month 
are all American, and in all of them Hollywood has had 
the courage to look for a theme among social problems 
of the moment. 

“T am a Fugitive’’ (Warner: May 8th) stands out 
for the painful force of its attack on prison methods in 
one of the Southern States—Georgia, I believe, is intended 
—where convicts are still kept in chains and hired out to 
work as navvies. Paul Muni plays the hero, who is driven 
against his will to commit a technical crime, and is sent 
for ten years to one of these chain gangs. I will not go 
into the story, except 
to say that he escapes 
twice. His adventures 
are extremely excit- 
ing and impose on the 
spectator a scarcely 
bearable feeling of 
suspense. 

The film is touched 
with melodrama here 
and there, but it re- 
mains a vivid and 
graphic piece of work, 
as well as a grim social 
document. The bar- 
barities of the prison 
are not over-stressed, 
but they are terrible 
enough, and obviously 
not for those in 
search of light amuse- 
ment. 

The story is said to 
be based on the ex- 
periences of an escaped 
convict, and an article 
in the April number of 
Harper’s Magazine, called ‘“‘ The Chain Gang and Profit,” 
seems to show that the film is, if anything, an understate- 
ment of the truth. 

“Invisible Power,’”’ a United Artists release (May 8th), 
is equally topical, though less convincing. Its story, of 
a young Senator who sets out to free Washington from 
graft, is rather preposterous, but Lee Tracy is quite good 
as the impetuous hero, and there are some effective scenes 
showing the “bonus army” of war veterans encamped 
near the Capitol. 

Here, again, America is not afraid to criticise her own 
institutions, but the bitter temper of “‘ I am a Fugitive”’ 
is rare; as a rule, Hollywood likes us to believe that 
America’s troubles could be easily cured with the aid 
of a little courage and optimism. This note sounds strongly 
through “The Conquerors” (Radio: May 29th), an 
ambitious panorama of American history somewhat on 
the lines of that excellent talkie, ‘‘ Cimarron.’”” We are 
shown in succession the financial disasters of 1873, 1893 
and 1929, and the suggested moral is that the present 
slump will eventually lead, just like the others, to renewed 
heights of ever expanding prosperity. This is obviously 
a very superficial diagnosis, and ‘‘ The Conquerors”’ lacks 
the spontaneity of ‘‘Cimarron”; it is too much like 
bankers’ propaganda. But the period scenes are well 
done, and Guy Kibbee gives a racy performance as a 
drunken old doctor. 

“ The Bitter Tea of General Yen,”’ another United Artists 
release (May 22nd), reflects the turmoil of a China torn by 
civil war. In essence, it is a familiar type of melodrama, 


During production of “‘ I am a Fugitive.”’ 
Taking a close-up by Paul Muni. 


concerned with a young American woman missionary 
who gets carried off to the head-quarters of a bandit 
general, but under Frank Capra’s direction the story has 
more human interest than might be expected. Barbara 
Stanwyck is well cast as the missionary, and Nils Asther, 
as the general, gives one of the most remarkable Oriental 
impersonations I have ever seen. 

With “‘ Trouble in Paradise’? (Paramount: May ist), 
we leave the world of actuality for the world of id!e pleasure. 
In this story of a pair of crooks who conspire against a 
wealthy French widow, Lubitsch has directed Herbert 
Marshall and Kay Francis with consummate skill, giving 
to airy nothings a local habitation steeped in up-to-date 
elegance. But if there can be such a thing as a polished 
vacuum, this is it. 

With other releases, I must deal very briefly. British 
studios are repre- 
sented by three farce- 
comedies: ‘‘ Let Me 
Explain, Dear,”’ with 
Gene Gerrard; ‘‘ For 
the Love of Mike,” 
with Bobby Howe; 
and ‘“‘Up for the 
Derby,” with Sydney 
Howard. They are 
not very brilliant, 
but the first two, par- 
ticularly, are skilfully 
designed to meet a 
popular demand, and 
they are better, at 
any rate, than Buster 
Keaton’s ‘‘ What—No 
Beer ? ”’ (due from M. 
G.M. on May 15th). 
This hurried attempt 
to cash in on the 
repeal of prohibition 
is the feeblest talkie 
Keaton has made. 


RODRIGO AND THE WHITE HIND * 


Wherever Rodrigo goes by night, by day, 
He sees the Hind and frightens it away. 


Into the wold Rodrigo goes ; he sees 
The white Hind frequently among the trees. 


By the sea, along the yellow strand, 
He sees the Hind a-snuffing at the sand. 


By volcanoes, beside the Fujiyama, 
Rodrigo (travelling) noticed a much calmer 


Hind than the one he saw in the city streets 
Of New York, whose few victories, many defeats 


Confuse Rodrigo as he earnestly tries 
To find the Hind that hides whenever it spies 


Rodrigo, who of course has never found 
The Hind or captured it the world around. 


MERRILL Moore. 


* This legend could be expanded, should you so wish, 
Into a novel, an opera, or a longer dish. 
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PLAYS 


Failures. 
Three Plays by Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Nurse Cavell, 


A Play by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts and C. S. Forester. 
38. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


To print unacted plays is a barren device, too often 
merely proving that they were unactable ; but this reproach 
is not incurred by Mr. Nichols, whose three ‘‘ failures ”’ 
have all seen the footlights. ‘‘ The Stag ’’ ran six weeks 
at the Globe; and if ‘‘ Avalanche ” and ‘‘ When the Crash 
Comes ”’ were more modestly sponsored, at least the play- 
goer has had his chance to acclaim them. 

I list them in order of stage-merit. ‘‘ The Stag” has 
a plain, bold theme, plainly and boldly treated. ‘‘ Ava- 
lanche,’’ though subtler and more entertaining in print, 
was perhaps over-subtle for the normal playgoer, who is 
reputed to resent any kind of a hoax, and who undoubtedly 
resents a last-act change from comedy into tragedy, 
though he will always welcome a last-minute nose-dive from 
high tragedy into slush. ‘‘ The Crash’’ misses fire; for 
though its theme is promising enough, its types are reach- 
me-downs, and are handled with that “‘ theatrical’’ slick- 
ness which (to a play aimed at the intelligence) is more 
damning than ineptitude. In brief, a manager who had 
to choose from these three might fight shy of ‘‘ The Crash ”’ ; 
produce ‘“‘ The Stag” for his bank-balance’s sake; but 
“* Avalanche ”’ for his reputation’s. 

In fact this is more or less what seems to have happened. 
At all events the three plays have been produced ; they have 
had their chance; so have we. If they have failed, we 
can no longer hurl abuse at our old scapegoat, the West 
End manager; it is between their author and ourselves 
that the argument lies. And at this point precisely Mr. 
Nichols takes it up—in a preface which, believe me, you 
will find much more entertaining and authoritative than 
any critic’s review. These plays failed, he says; why? 
And he proceeds to a post-mortem, with the same courage, 
honesty and humour as the plays themselves show. (The 
details of his findings you must read for yourself; but 
they fall under two main heads: ‘I took sides too 
passionately ’’ and ‘I started too many hares.’’) You 
may doubt whether Mr. Nichols gives himself a square 
deal in this autopsy; you cannot doubt its interest to 
playgoers or its value.to fellow-craftsmen. 

“* Nurse Cavell ’’ observes the rules of the chronicle-play ; 
that is, it builds on neither wit, surprise, buffoonery nor 
any such tricks of the trade, but on the exposition of a 
story whose development and dénouement are known. It 
is well handled on these lines. It has simplicity and dignity. 
It achieves also (which is harder) suspense in spite of one’s 
foreknowledge, and dramatic power without recourse to 
sensation ; as is exemplified in Nurse Cavell’s arrest and 
in the method of presenting the court-martial. But its 
chief virtue lies in its avoidance of sentiment. Nurse 
Cavell was neither a sentimentalist nor a fool; she under- 
stood her risk and accepted it. To pretend otherwise— 
to exploit her sex or the alleged irregularity of her tribunal 
—were to insult a great memory; and from such war- 
time pathos-mongering this play is notably free. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Seeking and Finding. 
By Ebenezer Macmillan, D.D. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Dr. Macmillan, of Pretoria, acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the Oxford Group Movement. There is nothing 
in his book however that specially reflects that Movement. 
Here is a series of straightforward sermons of the con- 
ventional type, but thoroughly alert and displaying much 
freshness of vision and imagery. The parabolic interpreta- 
tion of the story of Paul’s shipwreck, in ‘“ Leaving the 
Good for the Best,’’ is but one example of Dr. Mackintosh’s 
original and vitalising imagination. 
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MUTINY! 


CHARLES NORDHOFF 


and 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Large Cr. 8v0,_7s. 6d. net 
Recommended by the Book Society 


“An engrossing piece of story- 
telling . we follow with the 
utmost eagerness until its final 


pages.’—SYLVIA LYND 


“Will give a million jaded readers 
just the tale they want.’— 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


““Seems marked out for sensational 
success voyage, adventure, 
danger, the South Seas, romance— 
the words almost sing themselves ”’ 


—GERALD GOULD 


CHAPMAN& HALL 


PITMAN 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS 


ESSENTIALS OF PICTORIAL 
DESIGN 
By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.L, R.B.A. 


Foolscap 4to, cloth, 112 pages, with 59 plates and 
28 sketches. 10/6 net. 


FASHION DRAWING 
TECHNIQUE 
By MABEL L. HALL. Crown 4to, cloth, 102 pages, 
with 50 illustrations in colour, line and half-tone. 
8/6 net. 


HOW TO PASS MUSIC 
EXAMINATIONS 


By REID STEWART. Crown 8vo, cloth, 136 
; pages. 3/6 net. 


PILOT’S ‘A’ LICENCE 


Compiled by John F. Leeming, Royal Aero Club 
Observer for Pilots’ Certificates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 88 pages. 3/6. 


SAVOURY DISHES 
By DOROTHY N. STROUD. 5$in. x 7}in., limp 
cloth, 40 pages. 1/— net. 
PRINTING: ITS HISTORY, 


PRACTICE, AND PROGRESS 


By H. A. MADDOX. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
182 pages. Second Edition, enlarged, 5/— net. 


Full particulars of any of the above 
books will be sent, post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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The Bookshelf 
THE GIRL THROUGH THE 


The Girl Through the Ages. 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Since the rise of Christianity there has been one subject 
that has never failed the man—priest, preacher, parson, 
monk—set in moral authority over others; one sermon 
he has always found time to preach—on the wanton, 
troubling and essentially immoral nature of the beauty 
of young women and the ways they choose to enhance it. 

It is most peculiar, and 
one would like to know 
if there are parallels in 
other faiths; also why, 
out of the whole moral 
field, this one subject 
should have so obsessed 
the Fathers, from St. 
Paul and St. Jerome to 
the present Pope. And 
with them, any little 
preacher who to-day is : 
sure of having his sermon 
reported in the Press. 
Why at a time when we 
are perpetually being 
warned (and when have 
we not been warned ?) 
that the foundations of 
morality are on their last 
legs, should the cut of a 
tunic, the shape of a 
sandal, the piercing of 
the ear from which to 
hang whatever the fashion 
is—a gold bird on a 
perch, a cluster of pearl 
grapes, a button of 
diamond, jet, enamel, a 
cartwheel of jade, a 
cameo with Cupid and 
Psyche ; or the heighten- 
ing of the tint with 
rouge, the whitening of 
it with powder; the 
curling of the hair, the 
cutting of the hair; the 
covering or the uncover- 
ing of the head, the neck, 
the arms, the breast, 
the back, the knees— 
take up so much of 
ecclesiastical time ? 

The busy moralist has a large area to cover. The sins 
of the mind and the spirit from which most others spring 
are hardly yet mapped out. There would seem to be some- 
thing disproportionate at least in this concentration on the 
bodies of women, and especially of young women. One 
remembers in the Middle Ages when some inspired élégante 
invented the hennin; the fuss that was made from Italy 
to Scotland, when every woman, once out of childhood, 
decided to be seen with a tower, sometimes a double tower 
like two horns of white linen on their heads; and the 
clerical thunders that followed from half the pulpits in 
Europe : 

““ Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 


For it may be taken to be as near certain as is possible 
in human affairs that never, never, never did these admoni- 
tions produce the slightest effect. The fashion, whatever 
it was, ran its course and went out, for the mysterious 


The Fruit Barrow. 
By Henry Walton. 
(By courtesy of Mr. Osbert Sitwell, from the original in his possession.) 
From “ The Girl Through the Ages,” by Dorothy Margaret Stuart (Harrap). 
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reasons that fashions go out—among which can be reckoned 
satiety, vulgarisation by imitation, a wave of common 
sense, a wave of common idiocy, a change in esthetics or 
economics. These are some of the causes of change in 
the details of fashion. Not the simulated annoyance of 
the Divine. 

In Miss Stuart’s book, Juan Luis Vives, in his treatise 
written for Queen Katherine on the education of girls, shows 
that a Christian princess was supposed to have had a pretty 
thin time. In short, he 
says very much what 
St. Jerome said to Leta 
about her daughter in the 
early days of the Church. 
Always rouge comes 
under the ban, and 
generally dancing. 
(Though one remembers 
the tact of Madame de 
Pompadour’s confessor, 
when that lady changed 
her relationship with 
Louis XV officially to 
one of friendship. That 
implied penitence, and 
penitence no make-up. 
But the great Pompadour 
protested that without it 
she would be making her- 
self conspicuous in a way 
that suited ill with 
Christian humility. Her 
spiritual adviser saw the 
point, and Madame de 
Pompadour appeared in 
rouge.) 

Miss Stuart’s account 
of girlhood is particularly 
well illustrated. There is 
the lovely Chardin of the 
woman setting her child’s 
bonnet ; the wall-painting 
of Akhnaton’s daughters ; 
Bronzino’s portrait of a 
Medici child, noble, witty, 
sensitive; a daguerreo- 
type of a monstrous 
child on a monstrous 
sofa, in a terrible frock 
and boots. While her 
book is not only about 
girls, but even manages to 
give an impression of that ‘‘ charming but half useless 
thing,” girlhood; though in her pages, down the centuries, 
they all appear much of a muchness. Is that because the 
State of Girlhood is changeless, or is it because we do not 
know enough about the past to tell how the changes in the 
temper of each age affected the opening personalities of 
one half of the human race ? 

One thing is clear. Save in exceptional families, or 
sometimes in the case of women of royal or noble station, 
few parents seem to wish their girl-children to have 
any education at all. One remembers Mary Kingsley, who 
reckoned that, while two thousand pounds had been spent 
on teaching her brother, not one penny—with the exception 
of some German lesson—had ever been spent on her. One 
remembers one’s own case. Down the ages, it depresses. 

In this one respect, mankind seem to have changed its 
opinion. If it has, if the present change has been made 
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for good, if the majority of parents do not finally think 


worse of it—well, one mercy has at least been shown to 
the before-mentioned half of the human race. 
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“PRINCE OF LOVERS?” 


Casanova. 
By Bonamy Dobrée. 5s. (Peter Davies.) 


Mr. Dobrée has given a skilful and readable summary 
of Casanova’s Memoirs, but as he accepts Casanova’s view 
of himself, with an. occasional doubt about Casanova’s 
strict veracity, he has not reinterpreted the Memoirs from 
a detached standpoint. ‘‘ Perhaps Casanova was really 
a fairy,” he says. ‘‘ Certainly, unless he is largely 
regarded as one he becomes preposterous, unbelievable, 
an offence against common sense. Otherwise he had no 
right to enjoy life so much, without remorse, and for so 
long.” 

If however one believes that Casanova, like every other 
man, had a sense of right and wrong, and was anxious to 
keep on good terms with his conscience, one’s view of 
the Memoirs is bound to be more critical than Mr. Dobrée’s. 
They will then appear as an elaborate attempt on the 
part of Casanova to justify himself to himself, as he wrote 
them in his embittered and disillusioned old age; and 
their veracity will require a more careful examination than 
it has received from Mr. Dobrée. 

Since Casanova’s conscience was not a sensitive one, he 
could pass as sufficiently creditable many actions which, 
to a Cowper or a Keble, would have appeared too monstrous 
even to be adduced as matter for severe moral condemna- 
tion. His approximate veracity in his account of many 
of the episodes in his autobiography may therefore be 
accepted since, like everyone else, he only lied where he 
felt a lie would be more acceptable than the truth. One 
of his favourite formulas, which he tacks on to any swindle 
or act of revenge about which a momentary doubt has 
troubled him, is: ‘‘ I examined my conduct, and found it 
irreproachable.”’ Where he has looted a victim over many 
years, as for example his foster-father, Signor Bragadin, or 
the crazy Madame d’Urfé, he substitutes for the glow of 
complete self-approval the more qualified plea that persons 
of this order were made to be looted, and that it was to 
their advantage to be looted by someone as considerate 
and unexacting as himself. His conscience being so easily 
propitiated, he records innumerable actions which may 
be accepted as within reasonable distance of the true facts. 
Again, his vanity is not subtle, and when it is hurt he cries 
out with only a dim consciousness that in publishing his 
discomfitures he is exposing his vanity to further mortifica- 
tion. His story of how Le Renaud ruined him in health 
and purse may therefore be accepted, for no one would 
invent such an exposure of his own folly. It is a cry 
straight from the heart of a swindled swindler. It is bitter 
with all the disillusion of a rascal who has discovered that 
the world is not entirely populated by dupes. 

But although Casanova is sufficiently frank both about 
his swindles and about his reverses, he tries to soothe his 
half-conscious sense that the realities of his life were lack- 
ing in glamour by the invention of romantic episodes. 
Mr. Dobrée appears to have entirely overlooked this foible 
of Casanova’s. The most glaring of many instances is 
the story of Pauline. Mr. Dobrée’s chapter, entitled 
“ Downfall in England,” gives an excellent account of 
Casanova’s lamentable treatment by La Charpillon, an 
extraordinary young light-o’-love who, annoyed by 
Casanova’s over-confident courtship, fooled him with the 
expectation of a triumph which she denied him again and 
again just as he fancied it within his grasp. Casanova 
gives the humiliating story in the fullest detail; but takes 
the taste out of his mouth with a preposterous episode in 
which an exquisite young Portuguese girl, the last scion 
of an illustrious family, rents a room in his London apart- 
ments, and yields to him with a delicious mixture of modest 
reserve and aptness of literary quotation. A critic of Mr. 
Dobrée’s acumen ought to have traced this romance to 
its origin in Casanova’s recollection of situations he had 
encountered in fiction but not in reality. 


HuGu KINGSMILL. 


Questions readers 
will ask themselves 


If all the world was in the shadow 
of a great Cathedral as Vicars’ Walk 
is, if it was in the same close touch 
with all that the Cathedral stands 
for—peace, beauty, divine service, 
the inexpressible expressed in stone, 
the cloistered seclusion, the  per- 
meating influences of the spirit and 
the long slow processes of time— 
would the world be a better place ? 


Did Felici et more or less happiness - 
—) tyg PP 


than she deserved ? 


Would Bessie have been better or 
worse if she had not lived in Vicars’ 
Walk? 


===) Could Enoch have helped Alf more? 


Which has the strongest influence on 
Vicars’ Walk now—the charabanc and 
all it stands for or the Cathedral? 


Were the inhabitants of Vicars’ Walk 
—p 


hypocrites? 
Would the inhabitants of Vicars’ Walk 


===) have been better Christians if they 


had not lived in the Walk? 


Was the Dean right not to ask Enoch 
—p 


Saint to resign? 


==> Was Enoch Saint ambitious? 
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CLAY FEET 


Lytton Strachey : An Essay. 

By Clifford Bower-Shore. 2s. (Fenland Press.) 
Erasmus. 

By Christopher Hollis. 10s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


There has recently been a fashion for iconoclastic 
biography. Instead of marble busts the public have asked 
for clay feet. Presumably the post-War generation, 
believing in neither itself nor anyone else, has seen through 
the greatness of hitherto honoured figures of the past, and 
has with delight seized 
on any work showing the 
great in a discreditable 
light, and with glee has 
acclaimed the unfavour- 
able portrait as the true 
portrait. That a certain 
narcissism is responsible 
for this fashion there can 
be no doubt. Novels, 
such as ‘‘ The Good Com- 
panions,” about dull 
nonentities ‘“‘whom one 
might meet any day in 
real life,’ are read with 
eagerness by a public 
anxious to find in a book 
only its own features ; 
and so when Mrs. Hamp- 
stead-Heath learns from 
Mr. Lytton Strachey that 
Queen Victoria was, after 
all, subject to many of 
the same humdrum 
emotions as herself, Mrs. 
Hampstead-Heath is 
strangely comforted. The 
instinct of the vulgar is 
to pry on the great (and 
the lowly) at the most 
intimate moments of their 
lives—perhaps because it 
is only at these times 
that they find they have 
anything in common with 
their betters. 

Now whilst it is well 
that the honoured dead 


should be shown not only 


in their greatness but also 
as sinful creatures with 
human weaknesses, it 
would seem that never- 
theless their achieve- 
ments are of more interest than their failings, and 
certainly the primary justification for keeping alive their 
memory. Only a fool is surprised when he learns how 
ordinary are many of the thoughts and actions of the 
great, and it was mainly to such persons that the Victorian 
biographies of Mr. Strachey came as a revelation of some- 
thing astonishing. Unless he has any previous knowledge 
of the reputation of the persons about whom Mr. Strachey 
is writing, a reader must miss the main point of the bio- 
graphies, just as the misfortunes of Job would be meaning- 
less if we did not know from what high place he had been 
reduced. But however adolescent was the cynicism of 
Mr. Strachey, he might have hoped for more judicious 
treatment than he receives at the hands of Mr. Bower- 
Shore, who almost damns his hero by an excess of enthu- 
siasm. Many of the comparisons with other writers—‘ like 
Racine, Strachey sought concentration, his work designed 
to be all matter and no impertinence ’’—show that Mr. 
Bower-Shore has only a superficial understanding of the 
works of those whom he too readily honours in comparing 
them with Strachey. The suggestion that a passage from 
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Erasmus. 
From the portrait by Holbein. 
From “ Erasmus,” by Christopher Hollis (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
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Johnson’s “ Life of Cowley ’’ might have come from the 
pen of Strachey is so grotesque that comment is needless. 
It is a relief to turn from Mr. Strachey’s urchin-like 
iconoclasm to the study of Erasmus by Mr. Christopher 
Hollis. Mr. Hollis is certainly a Devil’s Advocate where 
Erasmus is concerned. He writes from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint about a pioneer in a movement which led to the 
widespread secularisation of learning. Mr. Hollis is there- 
fore naturally unsympathetic to Erasmus as he. is un- 
sympathetic to the Reformation as a whole. But his 
biography has the merit 
of being written from a 
definite standpoint so that 
the criticism is consistent 
throughout. By askilful 
juxtaposition of his writ- 
ings Erasmus is shown to 
have been unscrupulous, 
deceitful and, as was the 
custom in the days in 
which he lived, to have 
sought patronage—which 
is a polite way of de- 
scribing an _ intellectual 
begging for money. Yet 
even if Erasmus was no 
exception to the rule that 
beggars have frequently 
to turn to fawning and 
flattery, it is not so dis- 
creditable as Mr. Hollis 
would have us believe. 
Erasmus disliked the 
monastic life (partly 
because his temperament 
was wayward) and he left 
the monastery in which he 
had been kindly received. 
His only means of support 
thereafter was to beg, and 
apparently Erasmus con- 
sidered jesuitically that 
the end of reviving 
ancient learning justified 


ee might achieve it. Per- 


present-day standards, 


+ that it was in a good cause 
that he flattered, and that 
the final products of his 
labours were a sufficient 
justification of his be- 
haviour. Whatever may be the verdict, it is well that this 
less pleasant picture of Erasmus should have been drawn, 
if only as a contrast to the portraits of enthusiastic 
Protestants. It would however greatly improve the book 
if, in a subsequent edition, Mr. Hollis left out various 
rather pointless references to the Daily Express, which seem 
singularly out of place in a work which is not only well 
written, but also gives evidence of wide reading and careful 
study. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Walter R. Hine. 12s. 6d. (Scribners.) 


Mrs. Hine is an outstanding authority on the arrange- 
ment of flowers. By the application of simple rules— 
balance, proportion, etc.—and much wisdom culled from 
the Orient, she not only initiates the novice but has much 
advice for the more proficient in this delightful art. The 
study of design too is of the greatest possible value, as well 
as seasonal and cultural possibilities which receive due 
consideration. The book is excellently illustrated. 
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THE ART OF WEST AND EAST 


The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan. 
By A. L. Sadler. 12s. 6d. (Country Life.) ; 

Evidently to understand the Way of Flowers, the art 
that is of flower arrangement, is to understand the culture 
of the Japanese and all that deeply differentiates the 
Western from the Oriental spirit. The Way of Flowers lives 
to-day as much (though is its life so real ?) as it lived in 
the earlier centuries of Japan. It goes back by the tradition 
of Ikenob0o, the premier school, or more accurately, Pro- 
fessor Sadler declares, ‘‘ the original and orthodox repository 
of the tradition from which the various later schools after- 
wards diverged,’’ to the seventh century a.p. Ikenobd 
(The Cell by the Pool) was then founded by Ono-no-Imoko, 
who went twice to China to study Buddhist philosophy, 
government organisation and Chinese arts and crafts. 
His cousin, ShOtoku Taishi, made him monk of the Rokka- 
kudo Temple, built by the pool in which he bathed, and 
authorised him to teach the way of arranging flowers before 
Buddhist shrines. He was the first Flower Master of a 
line still unbroken. 

The Way of Flowers is actuated by rhythm. It creates 
first a harmony between vase and content, and there are 
principles observed in common by every school. Flowers 
from cherry-blossom to iris, iris to the “ plainest ’’ grass or 
rush or aspidistra are cut, bent and reassembled according 
to these principles. In making an arrangement one begins 
with the three main elements, the Principal, the Streamer 
and the Recipient, Heaven, Man, Earth; and with the 
various supports and complements, one can expand into 
an arrangement of fifteen elements. 

From the ‘‘ Rikkwa Imayo Sugata,” published in 1687, 
Professor Sadler extracts ‘‘ The Ten Virtues of the Way of 
Flowers ”’: 

“ Promotion of intercourse between high and low. 
Leaving no place for extraneous thoughts. 
Encouraging affection and respect for all men. 
Offering wordless intimacy with beauty. 

Teaching the names of plants and flowers. 

Supplying fragrance throughout the house. 

Providing elegance at all hours. 

Banishing all evil. 

Purifying and refreshing the mind. 

Rendering approach to Buddha easy.” 
This, all of it, is alien to the Western spirit. ‘‘ Elegance 
and reticence are the characteristics to be arrived at in 
arranging flowers.” We are not elegant and we are not 
reticent. Read the Western spirit through flowers, and 
one finds it thick, abundant and showy and, if one likes, 
vulgar. The Englishman’s love of massed herbaceous 
borders, or of borders transferred to bureau or mantel- 
piece in ill-chosen vases, is a crude romanticist love, not 
of form or rhythm, but of colour; and to a Japanese it 
must look (as indeed it is) rude and distressing. Arthur 
Waley’s translations of the ‘‘ Tales of Genji’’ have more 
widely introduced the delicacies of Japanese culture than 
this fine book, but it sharpens the general impression, and 
we can no more imagine one member of the English court 
circle sending to another a message attached to a sprig of 
cherry-blossom still hoar-frosted, than we can really, 
without betrayal of our nature and traditions, prefer 
Oriental to Western art. We might be influenced in our 
houses by the Way of Flowers (though it should first mean 
changing the houses), but imitation of the rhythmical 
subtleties, of the various schools and styles would be an 
alien, dead and stupid proceeding ; and while appreciating, 
admiring even the inactive but pervasive detail of the 
Eastern idiom, I find it just to dislike it most thoroughly. 

When we had a pervasive culture (as we have no longer), 
it had no delicate charm, but it agreed with the inquiring 
and active spirit of European man; and when it comes to 
the arts, I am ready to give every Japanese colour-print 
(or painting by Whistler) for a single oil by Poussin, El Greco 
or Chagall, or every Japanese or Chinese poem (or Ezra 
Pound version or Waley translation) for a single piece of 
activity by any English poet—by Donne, Shakespeare, 
Hopkins, Auden or even Herrick. It is better to move 
than to sit still. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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OCHA-NO-YU, OR, 


THE HONOURABLE FIVE O’CLOCK 


To Think of Tea. 
By Agnes Repplier. 5s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Pandemonium is the only word to describe the scene. 
I had been sitting with Miss Repplier’s book in front of 
me. Every paragraph, almost every sentence is so beauti- 
fully fashioned that it sets one wandering on voyages of 
one’s own. I have certainly wandered. Here am I, 
impelled apparently by some ultra-dimensional agency, 
in what can only be described as the British Museum 
Reading Room of the Shades. It is a huge domed build- 
ing, open on all sides to the sweet airs of the Elysian fields. 

But pandemonium reigns as I enter. My ticket of 
admission falls mysteriously from the hat, rather like a 
conjurer’s, as I hand it to an individual whose face I recog- 
nise but whose name I cannot (even now) recollect—some 
man of letters, I presume, in a sinecure. Boswell, this 
official chuckled to me, had been making one of his periodical 
forays to the upper world. He prowls by night into 
publishers’ offices and abstracts copies of the latest books. 
For the Shades are not content to dwell wholly in the past. 
“To Think of Tea’”’ it was which had occasioned the uproar. 
** All the old tea-drinkers are wanting to read what she 
says of them simultaneously,’’ my informant murmured. 

Johnson was pacing up and down, waving the book aloft. 
Gladstone was somewhat out of countenance at such lese- 
majesty, but was mollified when Johnson read the passage 
devoted to him. 

‘* She has got you to a nicety.” 

“To a t,” interpolated Lamb, still with a predilection 
for puns—Lamb of ‘‘that world before perspective, a 
Chinese teacup.” 

““* Gladstone drank more tea between twelve and 
four a.m. than any other member of the House of Commons.’ 
The hour of five was sacrosanct to him. He drank tea 
bitter, cold even. Tea with Gladstone—this is the gist 
of the matter—entered upon a truly masculine phase. 
The foibles of the blue-stockings were a thing of the past. 
Scholars, poets and clergymen devotees of tea might be 
ranked with women—never, Miss Repplier says, the Prime 
Ministers of England. A Daniel, sir, a Daniel come to 
judgment.” 

Arnold Bennett was muttering: ‘‘ She doesn’t mention 
me.” In truth this is one of Miss Repplier’s rare omissions 
to cite authority, near or far, ancient or modern. ‘‘A 
man of the Five Towns, of the Potteries. Moreover a man 
who has always maintained that only a man can make tea 
properly. Not mentioned.” 

Sydney Smith (‘‘ I am glad I was not born before tea ’’), 
was leaping over desks and chairs at the tribute Miss 
Repplier has paid him—a tribute his own countrymen 
have denied to an Erewhonian and Shavian author born 
before his time. Porson, unspoilt scholar, Mr. Garway, 
the first advertiser of tea (1660), Hazlitt of the pot heaped 
with tea, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt and several other 
devotees were playing ring-o’-roses round Johnson’s two- 
quart pot. Wellington looked up from his toy soldiers 
and maps to salute our author. 

The detractors of tea—Hanway, Duncan Forbes, Colley 
' Cibber—who once tried to belittle tea as ‘‘ the universal 
pretence for bringing the wicked of both sexes together 
in the morning,” and the rest were holding a mass meeting. 
At last honest Cobbett, who had protested against ‘ slop- 
kettle,’’ spoke up: ‘‘ Tea may be, as I have said, poison. 
But if it can inspire such masculine writing, infused with 
such feminine good sense, there must be something in it.”’ 

I was making my way out of the main building when 
a timid hand plucked my coat. “‘ Pray, sir, what is all 
this excitement ?’”’ I followed my interrogator into an 
apartment screened off. A tea-table was set, a lamp was 
burning. It was Cowper, “‘ tea-table poet.’’ I began to 
explain, to tell him how Miss Repplier had given in her 
book one of the most charming appreciations of him. 
“ Pray, sir, excuse me; my urn is boiling over.”” Indeed 
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it must have done, the water must have scalded my foot. 
For I am awake, after an accident not unlikely to happen 
in the company of the timorous Cowper, alive or dead, 
melancholy man, but happy over his tea, happy now over 
eternal cups of tea. . . . I am awake, and Miss Repplier’s 
book is still to be reviewed. 

A decade or two ago Foulis issued ‘‘ The Book of Tea,” 
which has been in every self-respecting Teaist’s library— 
until borrowed by another addict. But this delightful 
book, as the author, Okakura Kakuzo, indicated, lays 
emphasis on a Japanese ‘“‘ harmony of art culture and the 
simple life.’” Tea is an exercise in moral geometry, “‘ inas- 
much as it defines our sense of proportion to the universe,” 
in economics, showing comfort in simplicity rather than 
in the complex and costly. It represents the true spirit of 
Eastern democracy by making all its votaries aristocrats 
in taste. ‘‘To Think of Tea,” no less distinguished in 
style and apophthegm than its Orientalised forerunner, is 
of more general import to the Occidental. Indeed anyone 
who can mention tea and not bow to Miss Repplier as the 
unseen hostess behind every pot, will be lacking in the 
politeness of both East and West. 

“English civilisation rests largely upon tea and cricket.” 
Tea came to us, a boon indeed to a nation of heavy eaters 
and heavy drinkers. It has enabled the Englishman to 
shake off a lassitude normal to the climate, has helped him 
to ‘‘ bear up,’”’ has encouraged him to dream dreams and 
see visions, has helped him to put them into practice. 
** Dere Wife, if you can make the next P. O. a trifle stronger, 
I might be getting an egg to my tea’’—Miss Repplier 
quotes this letter from a soldier. Around tea English men 
and women weave the pattern of the common round, the 
task, and an egg for tea is glory. Yet tea is the friend, 
not the servant of humanity. Tea calls for fastidiousness, 
though the warm spoons insisted upon by Buckle, the 
historian, may be taking things a little too far. Ale, says 
Miss Repplier, is accommodating—‘‘a silver tankard, a 
pewter mug, an earthenware pot . . . and never better 
(I can vouch for it) than in an old horn cup.’”’ The more 
consideration you give to brewing and serving your tea, the 
finer your porcelain, the more it gives in return, as a friend 
grows ever more genial in the best seat at your hearth. 

Miss Repplier does not neglect Eastern aspects—the 
first and greatest poet of tea, Luwuh; Japanese formali- 
ties; Abbé Huc’s tea-party of four thousand lamas ; the 
East India Company’s monopoly and so on. On smug- 
gling, ‘‘ duffers’’ who smuggled a hundred pounds of tea 
about their lank personages; the eternal fight between 
tax-gatherer and tea-drinker ; the Boston tea-party ; tea- 
gardens; the modern tea-shop (for and against); on 
French tea (as from the perfumer) ; American tea (‘‘ water 
bewitched ’’); English, not too fervidly strained, with a 
few leaves dawdling about the cup; imitation teas, she 
writes with knowledge and delicate irony. In addition 
are character-sketches of the personages seen in my dream, 
and much more. And I want to cable to Miss Repplier 
(in far-off Philadelphia) that one of our greatest men of 
letters takes tea after dinner, and he is noted for the 
liveliest of after-dinner speeches. 

“And is there honey still for tea? ’’ The line ends a 
poem which, whatever its defects, mirrors England. Miss 
Repplier’s book will always be honey to tea, not to mention, 
in virtue of ‘‘ meatiness,’’ egg to our tea. Tea, she boldly 
declares, is made for prose. It is on prose we live our 
intellectual life. Miss Repplier gives us prose of a quality 
that is seldom met with. The flower of intellect stands 
beside the table she spreads before us. And the rainbow 
of poetry is over the scene. In Eastern art there is an 
intellect so sure that it borders on ecstasy—trembles as it 
were into rhapsody. So with an evasive Willow Pattern 
salutation, one puts the latest ‘‘ Repplier”’ on the shelf— 
to be taken down as often as ‘“‘ Elia’’ and the rest of the 
master essayists. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


What Is Technocracy ? 
By Raymond Allen. 6s. (Whittlesey House.) 


** What Is Technocracy ? ’’—‘* The Road to Recovery ? ” 
Mr. Raymond’s publishers suggest: ‘‘The Pathway to 
Prosperity ?”’ But Mr. Raymond, after a couple of 
hundred pages of enumeration of data, impartial state- 
ment, and judicious elucidation of inconsistencies, offers : 
The opinion of a Plain Man “ looking ”’ (as he puts it) at 
Technocracy—an opinion by the way which is bound to be 
invalid, since Technocracy declines to recognise such an 
arbitrary figure as a Plain Man. And then again Mr. 
Raymond cannot honestly be said to be a Plain Man. 
Plain Men, I fear, have more peremptory and pressing 
questions to ‘‘ look ”’ at these hard days than phenomena 
similar to the head-hiding of ostriches. (Like the Wool- 
worth Tower, Technocracy sways in the winds; only, 
unlike the Woolworth Tower, its foundations reside not on 
rocks but on fear, sensationalism and panic. A creed— 
or as Whittlesey House dub it, a Movement—such as 
Technocracy, which has produced almost to a religious 
reverence the everyday respect for specialisation, is bound 
to fail this side of the water, where specialisation is still— 
T. G.—incipient and more or less tractable). 

But perhaps I do Mr. Raymond a sort of injustice. For 
one fine thing, he was probably the only American to keep 
a cool head during the August boom in the Movement’s 
appeal. His “interested impartiality ’’ functioned just as 
smoothly and equanimously, directed like an expository 
light on the chaotic and—if I am allowed the word— 
peculiarly flamboyant surge of the Movement. At one 
time he even became a little sceptical of the moral authen- 
ticity of Harold Scott, originator, proprietor, prophet and 
engineer of the Movement. 

Mr. Raymond deserves more than mere mention for 
his climaxic sentence (page 172): ‘“‘ It is in the ideas of 
Technocracy rather than in its vague prescriptions, its 
Cassandra-like prophecies of doom and its handful of fact 
and error, that the plain men of the country must find 
their chief interest.’” Mr. Raymond has expended roughly 
one hundred and seventy pages collating antipathetic 
evidence, warning by inference; then why, we may ask, 
must we, the “ plain men of the country ”’ (or rather the 
plain men of this country), find in its spurious plaster-cast 
notions the object of ‘‘ our chief interest’? ? Why not let 
the gregarious American (and us equivalently) divide his 
time, as he does, between the cinema and baseball ? The 
more matters he is (and we the plain men are) kept out of, 
the more matters will be solved. 

No. The thing is bogus, as we know, and utterly 
deleterious to the fly inveigled. We over here might just 
as well declare an apotheosis of the Newspaper Peers. But 
that only represents an opinion of the Movement, and does 
not precisely represent an opinion of ‘“‘ What Is Technoc- 
racy ?”’ To become particular about the book: Mr. 
Raymond divulges nothing like the mental dexterity one 
expects from a political or publicity investigator (perhaps 
one’s expectation is misplaced), all but none of the scientific 
passion of the pure and simple compiler of phenomena, and 
none of the imaginative concentration of the philosopher. 
And unless books on Technocracy and such-like are devised 
by men possessing at least the first of the attributes, they 
perforce will be No Good. 

Impartial tabulation of its statistics, facts, history only 
reveals the paucity of its common sense. Either condemn 
the thing, kill it quickly, or erect lies around it and befool 
people as they have so often: before, by similar hysterics, 
been befooled. Mr. Raymond, instead of gulling us, 
seems merely to have gulled himself; a man who goes to 
all the trouble of making a book about sheep-stampedes 
immediately initiates himself into the ramp. 

GEORGE BARKER. 
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The Great Wall of India. 
By Ian Hay. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


INDIA 


Hunter’s Moon. 
By Leonard Handley. 15s. (Macmillan.) 


To read new books on India the object of which is not 
to persuade one to adopt a certain political attitude, is in 
itself a relief, but it must at once be confessed that 
the relief, as far as these two books are concerned, is 
qualified. 

Of the first Major lan Hay makes a compact and con- 
vincing picture, though he adds little for those who are 
familiar with the Frontier. His short book is a series of 
sketches, drawn with a fresh, clear eye, if with no very 
original power of vision. His praise of the work of solitary 
British subalterns in these outposts of Empire is abundantly 
justified, but he could, one feels, have written with equal 
facility and with identical point of view of similar officers 
in, say, the Sudan or Iraq. There are the usual pean for 
the ‘‘ man on the spot,” the wonderment at the Khyber 
and vast barren hills, the glow of pride in the military 
and air officer. 

To so excellently produced a book as ‘‘ Hunter’s Moon,”’ 
which unfolds the story of most thrilling encounters with 
wild beasts in various jungles of Northern and Southern 
India, of Burma, the Malay States and Siam, there is a 
real danger of doing less than justice, owing primarily 
to the quite shocking literary style of the author. The 
book reeks of Kipling: I say “reeks,’’ rather than “‘is 
redolent of,’’ because it is the mental attitude, not the 
literary mastery of Kipling which is imitated or distorted. 
Major Handley states that ‘‘ the ink was wrung from my 
infacile pen, even as the blood drops from the brow of a 
martyr.”’ This is bunkum; words flow from his pen with 
horrific flush. Page after page contains verbose, pseudo- 
poetical description of nature raw in the jungle, and at 
times words carry him away from sense altogether. For 
instance, he was suffering from malaria in Gondia. He says: 
‘*With occasional rests in small patches of shade beneath 
the overhanging bank of parched nullahs, I lessened the 
distance to a couple of miles, and then collapsed into 
kindly oblivion ’’—but almost the next words are: ‘ The 
last two miles [that is when he was in oblivion] of this via 
dolorosa will ever remain as hideous a memory...” Itis 
a thousand pities, for the author has undergone experiences 
and seen such places as should provide material for a score 
of exciting books. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
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TRAVELLERS’ HISTORY 


In the Margin of History. 
By Sir Harry Luke. 12s. 6d. 


Impressions of South America. 

By André Siegfried. Translated by Doris and H. H. 

Hemming. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
‘Blackwood’ “ Tales From the Outposts ’’ Series : 
Strange Places,’’ “‘ In Lighter Vein,’’ Shikar 

3s. 6d. each. (Blackwood.) 


(Lovat Dickson.) 


“ From 


Professor Siegfried in public life is a politico-geographical 


economist ; Sir Harry Luke is (or was) I gather, an adminis- 
trator. 


Both are highly educated men ; both have written 
| 


et 


From “ Inthe Mountains of Greece,” by H. D. F. Kitto (Methuen). 


Bassae. 


travel books; both are in holiday mood and both are 
properly patriotic—the former a Frenchman and the latter 
an Englishman. Yet the views they present of their several 
subjects are by no means similar. 

Sir Harry Luke is historical. He sees a nation as an 
individual extended in time. To him the life of that 
nation from inception to dispersal is a unity. He dwells 
on, say, Luxemburg, but the picture inserted into the 
reader’s mind is not of Luxemburg as she is now, nor as 
she was at a given date, but a picture of her development. 
The present is not stressed more than the past. He has 
chosen for most of these papers a number of tiny and, in 
some cases, short-lived, independent states—eccentricities 
in the general world pattern—and presented them to the 
reader whole, so that, after reading, the visitor to, say, 
Dubrovnik (née Ragussa), on the Adriatic, once a sea- 
power, or Andorra of Spain will carry with him a composite 
picture of the personality he is visiting, built up of a know- 
ledge of past vicissitudes, character and influences. The 
author starts with the very short-lived, some of them, as 
in the case of Prince Orllie and his Araucania (Araucan 
Indians), barely achieving autonomy. From South 
America he wanders to Europe in his search for “ freaks 
of freedom.” San Marino, Yvetot, Salzburg—Mozart’s 
birthplace and home of Reinhardt’s famous riding-school— 
are etched excellently well, with unobtrusive but serious 
scholarship always in the background. It is a pity that he 
had to “ fill in’ with such irrelevant—though not un- 
interesting nor unamusing—matter as the five envoys 
(ciyca A.D. 1200-1400) out of the East into the West, and 
“The Restoration Chaplain’s Diary,’’ because the unity 
of the book is thereby spoiled. Only the ultimate unity 
of all books remains—that of the mind that is speaking. 
We are fortunate in that, while it is selecting titbits of 
travel-history for our holiday palate, it is always a fine 
mind, focused in a sense of humour. 

Professor Siegfried, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the present face of his country—and the future. He 
is utilitarian. He, no more than Sir Harry Luke, neglects 
history, but he thinks in the present, and it is the South 
America of the time of his visit with which he is concerned 
in these letters home. He made a round voyage of 
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discovery—Panama, Peru, Chile, Argentine and Brazil, and 
has recorded his impressions political, geographical, social 
and economic. The result is a factual picture, invaluable 
for its easy interest (he too is in a holiday mood), com- 
pression and, again, unobtrusive erudition, but a character 
sketch hardly emerges. 


Nevertheless some of the descriptions are piquant and 
vivid, viz. ‘‘ Buenos Aires. This city seems to be a New 
York set on top of Barcelona, and curiously enough by this 
method they have created a new type of Paris!” 

“Paris ’’ of course was necessary. I have remarked that 
both men are patriotic, but here too they retain indi- 

viduality. The Englishman never fails to note contacts 
with his Mother Country; the Frenchman is eager 
to note where French culture has taken root and what 
chances it has of surviving. In short the one book is 
for the traveller with sociological bias; the other for 
the traveller with characterological bias. Both are for 
the laymen and both reward. 

The defect of these ‘‘ Outpost’”’ tales—reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine—is that they all express 
exactly the same value: the value of “ deed.” The 
same criticism can of course be levelled at all purely 
“action ”’ stories. Unfortunately these are well written 
and their lack therefore becomes almost painful— 
painful because they inevitably disappoint. The reader 
is torn between what he expects from writers who so 
clearly know how to handle language, and the lack of 
vitality—despite the florid deed—in what he is given. 
If only the stories were informative articles—as some 
most gratefully are—what excellent articles they would 
be! But they are not, and since most of them set out 
definitely to beguile the reader’s imagination, as fiction 

they must be treated. 

They are almost without exception tales of the East or 
Near East—weird tales, hunting tales, humorous tales, 
graphic, seldom over-written, various. Every one is a 
good traveller’s yarn, every one accords as nearly as possible 
with the point of view that the man who is at all reflective 
is a ‘‘ queer cuss,”” This is a group point of view, not one 
that has been individually thought out, and it is by a 
group mind that these stories have been written. If you 
belong to that group—the group that makes history when 
history is young—you will like them. But that is their 
limitation. They lack differentiation. 

On the other hand, despite the fact that I felt they left 
me little to bite on when they were read, I must take off 
my hat to some. For instance, I broke into solitary but 
uproarious laughter at the broad, exuberant farce of 
Western Martyr’s ‘“‘ A Savage Island.”” Ian Hay’s ‘‘ The 
Return to Nature ’’ was amusing, while ‘‘ B’s’’ very short 
interview with ‘‘ The Locusts ’’ was illuminating. These 
are all to be found in “In Lighter Vein.” The volume 
“From Strange Places ’’ contains a fine piece of sustained 
and satisfying drama by Sir Hugh Clifford, ‘‘ A Tight 
Place,’’ while ‘‘ Fulahn’s ” non-fictional ‘‘The Savage as 
Scientist ” has fallen naturally into a waiting pigeon-hole 
in my mind. ‘“ Fighting the Cholera Devil,” by T. H. S., 
a moving and authentic picture, is again non-fictional, 
That too is memorable. 

The volume ‘“ Shikar ”’ contains hunting stories, tips and 
methods, stories of huge lions, tigers, leopards, boars and 
of their deaths at the hand of man—part of the stuff, 
admittedly, from which myths and sagas are made. Yet 
of them all it is ‘‘ Rammu,”’ the simple, emotionally sincere 
tribute—it is barely a story—of a white man to an aboriginal 
black one that remains with me. It is one of the few tales 
—‘‘ Ou-opp, Sahib,’’ by R. E. Vernéde, is another excep- 
tion—in which the writer pays to his subject the compliment 
of “‘ respect for personality.”’ 
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ESSAYS 


By Robert Lynd. 7s. 6d. (Methuen. 
All I Survey. 

By G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
General Impressions. 

By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

In these sad, bad times an anthology of Robert Lynd’s 
essays makes a comfortable book, not because there is any 
of the aloofness of your bird’s-eye philosopher in the 
author’s view—so far from “‘ ignoring clamours ’’ he most 
readily occupies himself with the affairs of to-day—but 
because he sums up life with that temperance which is 
the true fruit of the cultivated mind; even in face of such 
subjects as ‘‘ Woman,” “Seeing a Joke’’ and ‘‘ The 
Younger Generation ”’ he keeps a level head. As a result 
he is as pleasant company as you can invite; by no breach 
of good manners does he seek to shock, harrow or convert 
you; even his visit to the ‘“ Blue Lion ”’ is not without 
its gentlemanly precedent. His cheerfulness is a reasoned 
and knowledgeable optimism—no hearty voice shouting 
for shouting’s sake that all is well with the world. Several 
of the essays describe very beautifully the English country- 
side, but this is not the only reason why the book seems so 
intensely English ; it is because in an agitated world, men 
like Robert Lynd have the spirit to observe that the 
nightingale still sings—the sane English spirit that saw 
flowers in Flanders fields. I can think of no better reading 

’ for an Easter vacation indoors or out. 

You will find Mr. Chesterton a less comfortable though 
perhaps a more splendid companion. He rides, as ever, 
with lance in hand and a song in heart against our dismal 
army of iconoclasts. You will not close this book thinking 
that after all the world is not such a bad place, but you may 
close it thanking your gods that there is still a cause on earth. 
Whether he writes of Eyebrows or Industrialism or Mr. 
Thomas Gray, there falls across his work a richness, a 
splendour, ‘‘ a light that never was on sea or land,” says 
your modernist, of whom Mr. Chesterton, writing on 
““ Modern Paganism,”’ makes this heroic complaint: ‘‘ The 
young fool, the flower of all cultural evolution, the heir of 
all the ages, and the precious trust that we have to pass 
on to posterity—the young fool can no longer be trusted 
to be a Pantheist, let alone a good hearty Pagan. He does 
not realise in the least that Bacchus has mixed his cocktail 
and Pomona dropped the cherry into it.” 

It is good for us all to read Mr. Chesterton, and at least 
to remember what it was like “‘to pour wine upon the 
altar’ and “ scatter dust upon the grave ’”’ ; it is especially 
good for young persons calling themselves realists to read 
him and to learn what wealth they miss. 

Miss E. M. Delafield’s book is a collection of unpretentious 
articles and sketches which have appeared in the journal, 
Time and Tide. ‘‘ Let’s make up our minds,” says Miss 
Delafield briskly, ‘ to admit once and for all that real 
life and real people, women included, ave prosaic.’” You 
may not agree to doso; I for one will not; but you must 
admit that from life and people Miss Delafield extracts 
rare entertainment. The situations, of which in the longest 
article she gives her ‘‘ General Impressions,” are tradi- 
tionally droll—a dentist’s waiting-room, a house removal, 
a ladies’ committee meeting; but in ‘‘ Men, Women and 
Children in Fiction ’’ and ‘‘ Studies in Everyday Life ’’ you 
will find a fresher wit, and laugh as I did—aloud. The 
style is part and parcel of the light-hearted show, friendly 
and colloquial with a little loss of dignity and one or two 
particularly horrible lapses into metonymy. But it is 
churlish to complain when we have been so much amused. 


JOANNA CANNAN. 
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RED PHILOSOPHY 


Moscow Dialogues. 


By Dr. Julius F. Hecker. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Two elements in the life of the German people have, 
during the past century or so, held it back—and are 
now throwing it still further back. These elements are 
Prussianism and Philosophy. Of the second only is there 
need to speak here. 

The time given to philosophy in German education, the 
muddling of the mind which the study of it causes, account 
for a great deal in the German character which can be 
explained in no other way. Playing with ideas, unless 
it is treated strictly as a pastime, unfits the intellect for 
dealing with actualities. Attaching importance to the 
vague surmises, the misty half-truths, the fantastic specu- 
lations of which philosophy for the most part consists, 
disables the practical side of man’s nature. It takes 
his feet off the ground. 

Russian university education under the Tsardom was 
modelled on German lines. The same defects that were 
noticeable in Germany appeared therefore in the Russian 
intelligentsia (as the product of that education was nick- 
named rather contemptuously). The complete failure of 
the March 1917 Revolution, in the hands of men belonging 
to that section, was due to their confused thinking. The 
successful Revolution of October, 1917, was the work of 
men who, instead of playing with ideas, made ideas work 
for them. 

Now, it seems, there is an inclination in Moscow to 
return to the arid spaces and asphalt paths of philosophic 
discussion. In spite of Marx and Lenin and many more 
who have asserted (and indeed proved) that every system 
manufactures a philosophy, a morality and religions to 
suit itself, there is a hankering after “‘ a Red philosophy ”’ ; 
and now Dr. Julius Hecker, in his ‘“‘ Moscow Dialogues,’’ 
gives us in a series of dialogues, as lively as the subject 
will permit, an analysis and historical sketch of “‘ the 
materialist dialectic.” 

Fortunately there is a great deal in the book which goes 
beyond the author’s scheme. Whenever he touches on 
events, whenever his feet are on the ground, he is interest- 
ing, stimulating. It is useful to be reminded for instance 
that ‘‘ when Lenin and the Bolsheviks took power, the 
choice was not between the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and a real democracy, even if such were possible, but a 
choice between the dictatorship of the proletariat and a 
dictatorship of the remnants of the defeated Tsarist, 
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militarist aristocracy and the bourgeoisie.”” It is not less 
valuable to us to read Lenin’s opinions as to the possibility 
of methods of change being employed other than those which 
were necessary in Russia. The dialogues on Art, Religion 
and Education illuminate the aims and the ideals of com- 
munism, and they are often entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive to read. For Dr. Hecker handles the dialogue form 
with skill, and makes the group of Americans who heckle 
a Russian professor (named Socratov) a good deal more than 
dummies. The Rotarian is particularly amusing; the 
Banker’s boredom is cleverly suggested—and not difficult 
to understand. 

For in so far as the book undertakes to explain the 
philosophy which underlies the political, economic and 
social experiment, it can be of interest only to experts like 
Professor MacMurray, who in his enthusiastic foreword 
declares that ‘‘ Communism stands or falls by its philo- 
sophy.’”’ To the non-expert that will sound very much like 
nonsense. ‘‘ All modes of government,” he will say, “‘ stand 
or fall according as they enable people to lead the lives they 
want to lead, or try to force them to live under conditions 
that are disagreeable to them.”’ 

Further, the non-expert will go on to submit that if, as 
communists have shown, philosophic systems are built up 
to justify systems of government, there can on their own 
showing be very little of value in them. There might be 
value if human nature craved for philosophy, could not be 
satisfied without it. But that is notoriously not so. The 
vast majority of human beings will be quite satisfied with 
conditions of reasonable comfort, or even the hope of such 
conditions, and will not care twopence about philosophical 
theory. What would be the use of telling them that ‘‘ the 
general laws of dialectics are: (1) the law of the transition 
of quantity into quality and vice versa; (2) the law of the 
inter-penetration of opposites ; (3) the law of the negation 
of negation’’? How many of us ever heard of “ the 
modernist tendencies such as agnostic empiricism, neo- 
Kantian empirio-criticism, empirio-monism, empirio-sym- 
bolism,’’ which led to “sterile eclecticism” ? Evidently 
there is a danger of the philosophic virus which afflicts 
Germany finding a field for activity in Soviet Russia. 
Lenin knew all about it, but kept it off by his magnificent 
common sense. Stalin seems to dally with it now and 
then, though not seriously. It would be a disaster if those 
who struggle to root out degrading superstition should fall 
victims to the not less enervating poison of scholastic 
ideology. 


A CURE FOR MONETARY ILLS 


Stable Money. 


By Professor Robert Eisler. 15s. (Search.) 


Inflation is an unpleasant word and savours of all the 
evils of acurrency crisis. Inits place, various psychological 
palliatives have been tried, such as the Hoover Moratorium, 
but their effects have been short-lived. The old explanation 
that a crisis is due to “ over-production”’ or “‘ under- 
consumption no longer means anything. Even the “man- 
in-the-street ’’ realises that the terms are correlative and not 
relative, and in no way suggest any explanation of the 
essential fact—the existence of a disproportion. The other 
remedies which seek by political means to cure the depression 
have been conspicuous failures, and have generally tended 
to increase the distrust which exists between the nations. 
Yet still, for some reason, any suggestion that a recon- 
struction of the world’s monetary system might cure 
economic ills has been discounted. 

In this book, Professor Eisler, the eminent Austrian 
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economist, propounds a plan which is worth the deepest 
consideration. It is true that, since it depends upon 
international co-operation, it seems at the moment no 
more than a Utopian dream, but all intelligent people 
recognise that only by international endeavour can civilisa 
tion be saved. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing in 
masterly fashion with the causes and events which have 
led to the present chaotic conditions, and the second 
explaining the Eisler plan for a stable international mone- 
tary standard. The cause of the present position—a 
position so paradoxical that it might be comic were it not 
for the misery that ensues, is not as well known as might 
be expected. The layman vaguely imagines that it is due 
to the inefficiency of the Government or to the bankers, 
and in some remote cases to Bolshevik influences. Part I, 
or a “ Tragedy of Errors,’”’ of Professor Eisler’s book 
analyses carefully, and with a wealth of references, statistics 
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and charts, the real causes. He also draws attention 
again and again to the false economy practised by the 
Governments of the nations, and points out that invariably 
forgotten fact that ‘“‘over-production”’ and “ under- 
consumption ”’ is really the disproportion between the 
producing capacity of industry and agriculture and the 
purchasing power of the consumer and not a visitation for 
the sins of mankind. So long as the consumer is unable to 
buy the output of the producers the disproportion between 
supply and demand must remain and prices will fall 
accordingly. Internal and external economies become 
necessary and labour, as the most easily adjustable of the 
factors of production, is reduced. Thus the vicious circle 
continues with prices steadily falling. 

When it is so obvious that only by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer can the level of prices be 
restored to a satisfactory basis, it is amazing that a scientific 
reconstruction of world finance has not been undertaken. 
In many ways the infantile ignorance of monetary science 
both among the general public and in high places, and 
the blind adherence to gold has been responsible, 
though, on the other hand, bitter experience of the 
previous attempts to ‘‘manage money ” has made men 
chary of such schemes. 

Faced with this hostility, any economist who desires to 
place his plan before the public has to clear the ground 
of much ignorance and superstition and to destroy the 
popular belief that business depressions and trade cycles 
are the natural economic phenomena of the world. He 
has also to kill the belief that, left to itself, the world will 
automatically put its house in order. No reader will 
reach the end of the first part of “‘ Stable Money ”’ without 
having his mind purged of the shibboleths of ‘ the inexor- 
able laws of nature’’ and “the spot-on-the-sun’”’ theory 
of trade cycles. He is ready to listen with respect 
to the author’s scheme for a monetary reform which will 
achieve international stability while giving at the same 
time a freely-expansible currency with a stable purchase- 
power. The benefits of such a currency are at once obvious. 
Taxation could be lowered and public expenditure increased 
to such an extent that unemployment would automatically 
cease to exist. But how would it be achieved? By 
international inflation. 

By suggesting inflation, Professor Eisler will be told 
endless reasons why the economic position of any country 
that dares to inflate must suffer. Exports for a short time 
increase, but eventually the wretched inflationist is drained 
of his capital and permanently impoverished if not actually 
ruined. But the more instances there are of the terrible 
consequences that follow in the path of inflation, the more 
clear does Professor Eisler’s plan become, because it 
stresses the fundamental point that the one cure for all 
the ills of present-day finance is international co-operation. 
Once the national banks of all countries decided to expand 
their currencies in the same rhythm and in the same 
proportion, the monetary muddle is settled. And though 
it might seem that, to accomplish such a feat, complicated 
calculations and years of toil would be involved, Professor 
Eisler’s explanation of how it would be carried out is 
very simple. ‘‘The volumes of the various monetary 
circulations—notes and sight deposits of each national 
bank—being exactly known and officially published every 
week, there would not be the slightest difficulty in fixing 
by common accord the proportion or quota of the annual, 
monthly or weekly expansion to which the currencies of 
the various countries should be subjected. The procedure 
would be that the National Bank would discount Treasury 
Bills and credit the account of the State Treasury week 
by week with the amount determined by the inter- 
nationally stiguinted aceon of the national currency 
expansion.’ 

The author also shows how arene could be balanced 
by inflation and the part gold and silver would play in 
the system. If the book is in some places “ heavy,” it 
repays the reading. And it is a book which ought to 
be read. 
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The Collector 


ON COLLECTING TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


The field of topography is a wide one, and from any 
single aspect—place-names, maps, churches, etc.—a vast 
amount of more or less improving information might be 
imparted. In this issue I propose to treat our readers 
first and foremost of course as book-collectors; and 
secondly, to employ a word of American origin (although 
we should have evolved something more suitable for our- 
selves ere this), as “‘ hikers.” 

The “ hiker ’’ has existed throughout the centuries, and 
if in the earliest days of European civilisation his path 
was a thorny one, I imagine he had some advantages over 
the pedestrian to-day, who finds it increasingly difficult 
to avoid the beaten track, the noise and the smell of 
mechanical transport. 

We descend in direct line from those pilgrims who 
essayed the difficult voyage to the Holy Land. Sir John 
Mandeville compels prior attention even though his exploits 
were performed abroad. He crossed the sea on Michael- 
mas Day, 1322, and returned home in 1357. His, the first 
book of travel published in England under the title, ‘‘ The 
Voiyage and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville,’’ was more 
a guide-book for pilgrims than strictly a record of his own 
travel. It was written in 1360, and was first printed in 
English at Westminster by Wynkyn de Worde in 1499. 

Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ’”’ are easily second on our 
list for consideration, and first in regard to the fact that 
the Pilgrims were treading English soil whilst narrating 
their stories. The Pilgrims’ Way is sufficiently near 
London to enable us to follow in their footsteps if and 
when we wish. 

The first history of any county is probably Lambarde’s 
‘“A Perambulation of Kent,” written in the year 1570. 
The second edition of 1596 first contained a folding wood- 
cut map, ‘‘ A Carde of the Beacons in Kent,”’ often missing 
from this edition. 

This book was considered a model of topographical 
writing. It contains, amongst other information, refer- 
ence to the price of admission to the theatre. A third and 
enlarged edition appeared in 1640. (A copy of the second 
edition is in the current catalogue of R. Fletcher, Ltd., 
noticed elsewhere in this article.) 

Kent has been amply catered for, topographically speak- 
ing, and no article on this subject can fail to mention 
Hasted’s ‘‘ History and Topographical Survey of the 
County of Kent,’ in four folio volumes (1778-99), with 
one hundred and sixty-eight plates and various wood- 
cuts, which appears in the sale-rooms as regularly as 
Manning and Bray’s “ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey,’’ with numerous plates and sometimes 
with a facsimile copy of Domesday on thirteen plates. 
The Evelyns of Wotton and the Brays of Shere are integral 
parts of Surrey county history. 

Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural Rides in England during the Years 
1821-26’ never fails to appeal to lovers of the outdoor 
life. Fiction rather than topography would be the correct 
classification of William Black’s ‘‘ Strange Adventures of 
a Phezton,”’ but I believe its appeal is as alluring as when 
first written. Dibdin’s ‘‘ A Bibliographical, Antiquarian 
and Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of England, 
and in Scotland,’ with numerous illustrations, in two 
volumes (1838), survives amd makes frequent appearance 
in the sale-rooms, usually at a modest price. Ditchfield’s 
“Counties of England”’ and “ Vanishing England ”’ are 
well worth consulting by those of an antiquarian turn of 
mind. Bumpus’s magnificent Cathedrals series and Cecil 
Aldin’s ‘‘ Old Manor Houses ’’ come next to mind, whilst 
for those who wish to start their peregrinations within easy 
reach of town, a few shorter and more specialised books, 
such as G. C. Williamson’s ‘‘ Guildford in the Olden Time,” 
being Side-lights on the History of a Quaint Old Town, 
with illustrations ; and H. St. J. H. Bashall’s ‘‘ The Oak 
Hamlet,’”’ being an account of the History and Association 
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of the Village of Ockham, illustrated, may be recom- 
mended. 

No descriptive list, however brief, can overlook Dug- 
dale’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,’’ first printed in 1656, 
with its special Shakespearean interest. For Yorkshire we 
have Baring-Gould’s ‘“‘ Yorkshire Oddities ’’ and a compre- 
hensive three-volume work, profusely illustrated, entitled 
“A Picturesque History of Yorkshire,” compiled by 
J. S. Fletcher. 

Borrow’s ‘‘ Wild Wales ”’ is always in print, and like all 
his works (in first edition) is collected, although it is sadly 
inferior in value to “‘ Lavengro.’’ Scotland has a vast 
topographical literature of its own, too comprehensive to 
touch upon in this short summary, but Scott’s “‘ Border 
Antiquities of England and Scotland,” illustrated, in two 
volumes of 1814, is eminently readable and commendably 
cheap even to-day. “Ireland: its Scenery, Character, 
etc.,”” by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, in three volumes, with 
illustrations, covers the Irish ground completely. 

Many of the works here mentioned are immediately 
obtainable from Walford Brothers, 6, New Oxford Street, 
London, who also offer an attractive set of Maps of the 
Counties of England from actual surveys made in the 
years 1817 to 1833 by C. and J. Greenwood, in colour, with 
a view in one corner, at six shillings each. It may be news 
that the first Railway Guide published by Bradshaw in 
1839 under the title, “‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time-tables 
and Assistant to Railway Travelling,” is a collector’s 
item and worthy of preservation, which note applies to 
any “railroadiana’’ prior to 1840. There is a facsimile 
of Bradshaw’s work which collectors should be on their 
guard against accepting for the real thing. 


Auction Records and Diary 


The sale of books from the library of the -late Willis 
Vickery, of Cleveland, Ohio, at the American Art Associa- 
tion Galleries, New York, on March Ist and 2nd, realised 
$68,892 for eight hundred and sixteen lots—an average 
of $84. 

William Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence and Experience ”’ 
(London, 1789-94), with fifty-four plates, the original 
edition of the complete work, sold for $6,000. This, the 
Fairfax-Murray copy, was originally sold at Sotheby’s 
on July 7th, 1919, for £600 when purchased by Sabin. 
This was Crabb Robinson’s copy and is referred to in his 
Diary under the date of February 18th, 1826. Four 
separate ownerships to date are clearly set out. The first 
edition of Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Works’ (London, 1532), brought 
$3,600. Keats’s Poems (1817), in morocco, $725, and 
the First Folio Shakespeare, presented to the late Mr. 
Vickery by the members of the Rowfant Club, $4,200. 
The quarto edition of “Much Adoe About Nothing ” 
(London, 1600), of which sixteen copies are known, went 
for $2,700, and Shakespeare’s “‘ Poems ”’ (1640), for $3,200. 

Longfellow’s works showed a decided drop, even 
“Evangeline ’’ (Boston, 1847), morocco bound, with a 
four-page autograph letter of the poet added (but with- 
out the usual advertisements), failing to reach more than 
$62.50. 

It should be noted that a set of the publications of the 
New York Limited Editions Club, covering the years 
1929-32, forty-five volumes in all, realised but $230—little 
more than $5 apiece. 

The National Art Galleries of New York collected a 
total of $24,690 at a recent sale of literary material from 
the library of Joseph William Walton, of St. Davids, Pa., 
the outstanding price being $3,000 for a fifteenth century 
French Book of Hours. 

Coming on the eve of the most severe financial and 
economic disturbances America has ever experienced, this 
eager support of all the worth-while literary treasures 
offered cannot fail to inspire confidence here, and to impress 
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us with the supreme solidarity and firmness of the market 
in antiquarian material. Surely we may face the future 
with equanimity, and be hopeful of an increasing demand 
for the best we can offer when recovery is ultimately 
reached ? It is reassuring to note the steady demand for 
fine material and the exhibition of a wholesome taste for 
the best in world literature, coupled with a tendency to 
disregard the “ precious offerings which obscured the 
finer things in the past. 

The sale of Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin’s literary property at 
the American Art Galleries, New York, on March 15th, 
was uneventful, two hundred and sixty-two lots going for 
$5,173. The Random House Press edition of Whitman’s 
““ Leaves of Grass,’’ printed at the Grabhorn Press in 1930, 
and originally published at $80, sold for $30, another 
copy making $35. Twelve other volumes of the Grabhorn 
Press produced during 1926-31 were sold in one lot for 
$30. A single page autograph manuscript of Goethe’s 
** Nachtgesang ”’ sold for $90. Ethelbert Nevin’s Musical 
Compositions, originally catalogued for this sale, were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Ben Abrams, of the Argus Book Company, Chicago, 
recently uttered a spirited protest against the meagre 
quality and value forthcoming in the American printed 
limited editions of Aldous Huxley fragments, a protest I 
consider valuable and much overdue in the interest of all 
concerned, including the author. 

Hodgson’s, of Chancery Lane, London, on March 30th 
and 31st sold, among other items of interest, a collection 
of Bronté manuscripts and relics, which totalled £1,884. 
The top price was £400 for a thirty-two page manuscript, 

Visits in Verreopolis,’”’ closely written in Charlotte 
Bronté’s microscopic hand. A thirty-five page manuscript 
entitled ‘‘ Fireside Tales ’’ brought £310. 

At Sotheby’s, on April 3rd, a copy of Blake’s ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence” (1789), with twenty-seven plates, the 
separate issue, sold for £400. 

The second portion of the A. Chester Beatty collection 
of Western manuscripts will be dispersed at Sotheby’s 
on Tuesday, May 9th. There are seventy lots in this 
session. The first portion was sold last summer and 
realised £26,553. It is expected that the full dispersal of 
this collection will entail five annual sales in all. 

The present offerings range in date from the eighth 
century to the sixteenth. They include the noble Ninth 
Century Gospels of the School of Tours and a small French 
Book of Hours (lot 54). Mr. Trenchard Cox is cited as the 
authority for the statement that this French Book of Hours 
(Tours, civca 1470), and that known as the “ Heures d’ 
Etienne Chevalier,’’ in the Musée Condé at Chantilly, are 
the only two books of devotion that may be attributed with 
confidence to the hand of Jehan Foucquet. 


Spring Catalogues 

B. H. Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. No. 325. 
Theology, in English and in Foreign Languages, compris- 
ing Biblical Criticism, Liturgy, Church History, the Early 
Fathers, Controversial Pamphlets, Biography, etc., includ- 
ing books from the library of the late Rev. F. E. Bright- 
man, D.D., of Magdalen. 3,119 items. 

Bowes & Bowes, Trinity Street, Cambridge. No. 465. 
Various Subjects. At reduced prices. 287 items. 

R. Fletcher, Ltd., 9, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
No. 63. Books, Prints, Maps and Engravings. 790 items. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan material should interest those 
who collect it. 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. Twenty page 
Spring List. 

Raphael King, 222, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
No. 19. 341 items. As usual, Mr. King has much impor- 
tant material, with decidedly reasonably prices, notably 
‘* The Old Wives’ Tale” at £40, ‘‘ Lorna Doone ”’ at £35, 
and a good example of ‘‘ The Man of Property ”’ at £30. 

Miles’s Bookshop, 82, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. No. 270. 
329 items. A likeable miscellany. 

The Rosenbach Company, Philadelphia and New York. 
Original Manuscripts, Presentation Copies, First Editions 
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Recently Published 
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and Autograph Letters of Modern Authors. 427 items. 
This is the sixth printed catalogue issued by the ruling 
house since the Black Week of October, 1929, and in this 
instance every item is priced. It is easy to say that no 
other house in America could produce such a fine array 
of choice material, and despite some cavilling and sniping 
close home, the Doctor, in our opinion, is as ever the lead- 
ing bookseller on the American continent. The firm 
must have had more than its share of anxieties since the 
Doctor uttered his slogan in November, 1929—“‘ Stocks 
are Falling; Books are Rising!” 

We believe his faith is about to be overwhelmingly 
justified, and offer our tribute and good wishes to the 
man who, more than any other living to-day, has helped 
to establish rare book-selling as a profitable calling, and to 
make it an article of faith with the wealthy merchants of 
his own country to expend a portion of their incomes on 
fine literature with slight heed to the cost. Time and again 
the sums he has risked, and the new records of prices he 
has established, have been justified. 

Representative offerings are as follows: Barrie’s first 
effort. A Latin translation of Horace Odes III. Dum- 
fries Academy (1878), $2,750. Beardsley, ‘‘ Under the 
Hill.’ Original MSS., sixty-eight pages, $4,300. Conrad, 
“Chance’’ (1913). First issue. Author’s presentation 
copy to his wife. (‘‘ Dear Jessie’s Copy,” 1913), $3,500. 
Kipling, “‘SchoolboyLyrics.”” (Lahore, 1881), $3,650, white 
wrappers. Kipling, ‘‘Schoolboy Lyrics.’”’ (Lahore, 188r), 
$3,975, brown wrappers. Stevenson, “ David Balfour.” 
The original MSS. Published as “ Catriona,”’ $10,500. 
Wilde, ‘“‘ The Harlot’s House.’’ Original MSS., $1,950. 

James Tregaskis & Son, 66, Great Russell Street, London, 


W.C.1. Caxton Head Catalogue No. 1007. English 
Books. 273 items. An excellent range from sixteenth 


century to moderns. 


’ attaching in each case. 
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Brief Reviews 


“Thy Stratford Moniment.’”’ Mr. J. Denham Parsons, 
of 45, Sutton Court, Chiswick, W.4, has printed a small 
brochure on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, and 
promises supplementary material to appear on St. George’s 
Day this year. The main contention appears to be that 
the actor should maintain his claim to be the dramatist 
and the philosopher be established as the real poet ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.”” The argument, which is involved, is based on 
the spacing of the title pages of works published in 1593, 
1594 and the First Folio of 1623. The late Sir Edward 
Clarke is stated to have passed upon the legal value of 
the evidence. There is a mass of mathematical calcula- 
tion based on the number “ 666.”’ One needs to be a 
chartered accountant, a lawyer, a practised journalist 
and a first-rate Elizabethan scholar to offer an opinion 
of any value. 

“A Short History of the Principal London Antiquarian 
Booksellers and Book Auctioneers.’’ By Andrew Block. 
1933. 3s. 6d. net. (London: Denis Archer, 6, Old 
Gloucester Street, W.C.1.) Originally published as an 
appendix to the same publishers’ ‘‘ Book Collectors’ 
Vade-Mecum.”’ Now produced separately. Sixty-seven 
pages. 

‘“ Postage Stamps and Greek Mythology.” By G. H. 
Gordon Harris. (London: Harris Publications, 112, 
Strand, W.C.) Mr. Harris has put forth a thin pamphlet, 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, showing each of 
the heathen gods whose heads have appeared on the 
stamps of the world, with a brief account of the legend 
Many are Greek issues, but perhaps 
the most familiar is that of Ceres (or Demeter), which was 
employed on all issues of the French Republic from 1849-52 
and 1870-75. 


THE LAIR OF THE MINOTAUR 


A Handbook to the Palace of Minos at Knossos. 
By J. D. S. Pendlebury. 4s. (Macmillan.) 

Sir Arthur Evans began the systematic excavation of 
the Palace at Minos in 1900. The thirty odd years of dis- 
covery form, as his admirer and assistant, Mr. Pendlebury, 
claims (and many will agree with him), one of the most 
important historical events of the century. Knossos, 
home of Minos and Daedalus, was the most ancient centre 
of civilised life in Greece, and that of course means our 
whole continent, if we consider for a moment what is our 
tradition. The whole of the superb finds, the frescoes, the 
masterpieces of sculpture and moulding, the strange novelty 
of an architecture which produces columns with an inverted 
taper, are exhaustively described and marvellously illus- 
trated (the colour plates rouse the envy of the German 
colour printers), in Sir Arthur Evans’s great and yet 
uncompleted work, “‘ The Palace of Minos.’’ But this costs 
eighteen guineas already, and is a very heavy work necessi- 
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tating, as Mr. Pendlebury remarks, a pack animal to 
transport it round the site. And Herr Baedeker has not 
visited Crete since 1909. So this short, excellent guide of 
sixty odd pages of large size type—an absolute necessity 
in a guide-book and one invariably ignored—many illustra- 
tions and nine plans, and one moreover in which the reader 
is addressed as “‘ you,” putting him on the alert at once 
and reminding him that the science of correct sightseeing 
is a very personal matter, comes none too soon. Our wish 
is that it may encourage more people to visit Knossos, 
for it is a comparatively simple matter to arrive at Candia, 
the port of Crete, in these days of cruises and a still remain- 
ing Eastern Empire, and then Knossos is only a matter of 
five miles or so away inland. But do not let the visitor be 
disappointed to find no labyrinth at Knossos for, as Sir 
Arthur points out in his foreword, there is not, nor ever was, 
a labyrinth at the Palace of Minos. Another vulgar error 
is refuted. 


Partridge and Hoopoe Fresco. 
From Pendlebury’s “ Handbook to the Palace of Minos at Knossos” (Macmillan), 
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PIANIST’S BRAHMS 


Brahms: With an analytical study of the complete Piano- 
forte Works. 
By William Murdoch. 15s. (Rich & Cowan.) 
It is an excellent, enheartening thing to behold a man 
diligent in the pursuit of his art. The reputation which 
Mr. William Murdoch 
achievement enough. 
Mr. Murdoch places 
us further in his 
debt by giving us an 
exhaustive analysis 
of all the pianoforte 
works of Brahms, 
including the cham- 
ber music in which 
the piano plays a 
part, and—since his 
generosity knows no 
bounds—prefaces 
this valuable con- 
tribution to Brahms 
literature by a succinct and very readable biography of 
the composer whose centenary we are now celebrating. 

He does not claim to have discovered any new material, 
nor does he appear to have made any original research in 
the preparation of the biographical part of his book: 
doubtless the bibliography which he supplies reveals the 
source of all his information; but he has put the facts 
together in an unpretentious narrative which is con- 
sistently interesting and peculiarly free from the flowery 
exaggeration and bombastic periphrasis which seem to be 
the prerogative of musical biography. 

Although he shows us Brahms primarily as a working 
musician, the man emerges with some vividness. ‘‘ Brahms’s 
nature and character remain something of an enigma,” 


William Murdoch. 
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says Mr. Murdoch, summing up the composer’s personal 
characteristics ; and this is true. It is likely to remain 
true for some years, partly owing to the persistence of pre- 
conceptions which have little warranty in fact, and partly 
owing to the incurable tendency to look for romance where 
none exists, and to deduce from the scantiest evidence the 
most picturesque conclusions. The story of Brahms’s 
friendship with Clara Schumann has never been told in its 
entirety, and in the allusions made to it by Mr. Murdoch 
and other biographers so much is assumed and so little 
revealed, that the whole episode appears blurred in a mist 
of characteristically Teutonic sentimentality. Clara was 
a staunch friend and a loyal admirer of Brahms’s work, of 
which she was the first considerable interpreter. In the 
tragic circumstances of her husband ’s last illness, attempted 
suicide and death, Brahms stood by her in devoted and 
unselfish friendship. She was fourteen years his senior, 
the mother of eight children. Friendship between young, 
sensitive men and middle-aged sensitive, understanding 
women is a common enough phenomenon, and it would 
need more evidence than Mr. Murdoch adduces to interpret 
the relationship between Clara Schumann and Brahms as 
that of unfulfilled lovers. Brahms’s attitude to women was 
strangely academic. We are told that although he would 
have liked a partner and a home, he could not make up his 
mind “‘ who the partner was to be,”’ as if choosing a wife were 
rather like choosing a garment from a number displayed ; and 
Mr. Murdoch is probably right when he surmises that ‘‘ deep 
down in his heart he was happier in his loneliness.” 
Admirable as the biography is, however, it is the section 
devoted to the works which gives peculiar point to Mr. 
Murdoch’s book. Nobody but a Brahms enthusiast would 
have set himself the task of annotating the whole of his 
numerous pianoforte works, but Mr. Murdoch’s enthusiasm, 
although abounding, is not unbridled nor lacking in balance. 
He writes with authority and conviction, and one is fain 
to admit that his conclusions, even when they run counter 
to one’s own, cannot be disregarded. HERMON OULD. 
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Fiction 
FICTION 


Hans Carossa’s New Book 


Dr. Gion. 

By Hans Carossa. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 
The Lame Dog. 

By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The World His Pillow. 

By James Barke. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
Vicarage Party. 

By John Lindsey. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Well of Days. 

By Ivan Bunin. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
You and Caroline and I. 

By Lois Donne. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


“Dr. Gion ”’ is the best novel 
I have read in the last twelve 
months. Dr. Carossa not only 
knows more about people’s 
bodies and minds than most 
novelists, but he has a much 
clearer conception of the psycho- 
analytic function of the novel. 
For many people—the puzzled, 
the nervous, the apathetic, the 
man who responds vigorously 
to no stimulus or the man who 
responds to any, the man who 
is afraid or the man who is 
always tired—the reading of 
this book might constitute a 
partial cure. It has a healing 
and invigorating quality such 
as is not to be found in many 
books. Dr. Carossa does not 
offer a patent medicine—catho- 
licism, communism, “ free love’’ 
or asceticism—to those of our 
generation whom he will help. 
But he shows them how they 
may reorganise their relations 
with other people, so as to gain 
a steadier hand and a clearer 
vision from the daily, inevitable 
contact. 

And this is I believe what 
the world needs, as much as 
or more than economic reorgan- 
isation. Neither revolution nor revelation will do much 
good without an improvement in the technique of living, 
which is morality. Revolution certainly should be sub- 
servient to this end; and if art has a social function, it 
is to effect this improvement. 

The story of “Dr. Gion”’ is also that of two of his 
patients—Emerence, a peasant girl who is determined to 
bear her child, though she knows it will cause her death, 
and Cynthia, a girl sculptress who has renounced her sex 
for her art; and of Toni, a street-boy whom the doctor 
adopts. It is an eventful and dramatic story, told with 
a precision and economy rare in writers of such wide 
sympathy, such quick humour and sensibility. No detail, 
no incident is superfluous; every sentence is necessary 
to the development of the story and the elucidation of the 
characters. The wasps, the War memorial, the tickets, 
Toni’s telescope, the stars, the mountain where Emerence 
lives, the prima donna’s morphia, the wooden chest on 
which Cynthia sleeps, her embryonic statues and her sea- 
weed are all used both as links in the narrative and as 
symbols of otherwise incommunicable aspects of reality ; 
so that every page seems to do double work. 

But Dr. Carossa’s peculiar achievement is that he shows 
exactly how his characters benefit each other, and what 
each gains from each experience. He is not confused or 
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puzzled about them. He does not label them as types. 
And they are people whose story will be significant to a 
very large number of readers who will perhaps learn from 
it how to set about the new life. 

In comparison with ‘“‘ Dr. Gion”’ the other five books 
seem negligible. But the comparison is unfair unless we 
take into account Carossa’s special experience as a doctor, 
which has enabled him to see sooner than others the 
therapeutic nature of the novelist’s art. Nevertheless it 
is quite time that poets and novelists began to realise 
this. Mr. Mottram for instance ought to be ashamed of 
himself, unless he intends his quiet little chronicles as a 
cure for insomnia. That would be a laudable though a 
humble service. But I am 
afraid he would fly higher. 
Lame is about a 
country pub of that name, from 
the appearance of the first 
motor-car to the building of the 
last garage. It could in no 
sense be called a criticism of life. 
The scrupulously “accurate ”’ 
narrative is almost incredibly 
dull. Mr. Mottram has buried 
his talent deep. 

Mr. Barke’s book, on the 
other hand, is nothing but 
criticism. He is for amputation 
every time, if the patient is 
brutal, dishonest and barbarous 
enough to live ina town instead 
of a Highland village. His hero 
leaves Balcreggan on his father’s 
death to work in Glasgow, and 
there learns to hate indus- 
trialism and those engaged in 
industry with an innocent, un- 
intelligent and puritan hatred. 
He throws up his job, becomes 
a navvy, works for the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and 
worships Bernard Shaw until he 
is disillusioned at the Malvern 
Festival. Finally he returns to 
Balcreggan and his long-lost 
girl, to live the rest of his life 
in country peace. Mr. Barke criticises the life and people 
of the towns violently and not very shrewdly, with as little 
understanding as his hero. What he hates is usually hateful. 
But the towns have come to stay, at least for a consider- 
able time, and there is no solution in running back to the 
village. If Mr. Barke had represented Duncan’s return to 
Balcreggan as a defeat he would have told a significant 
and tragic story. As it is, the conclusion poisons the whole 
with sentimentality. 

Mr. Lindsey gets his people all wrong. He is too con- 
cerned to be powerful, and he achieves an appearance of 
power by a reiteration of references to death, physical 
and spiritual, and its accompanying stench. He was dead, 
she was dead, they were dead—and decomposing; he 
never tires of making this animadversion about his 
characters. It seems like the result of an obsession. His 
book improves towards the end, where the matter becomes 
less general and the style less biblical; but even then, and 
in spite of their being referred to as The Man and The 
Woman, the Vicar’s wife does not make love to her gardener 
in church in the middle of the morning very convincingly. 
I was continually bothered by the suspicion that Mr. 
Lindsey’s knowledge of life, as well as of writing, has been 
obtained by reading Lawrence, Ethel Mannin and the 
Bible. Only thus are his notions of human behaviour 
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explicable. And his attempt to blend a sort of Lawrence 
sex-philosophy with Christianity is unfortunate. 

The other two books are reveries for which I have a 
strong personal distaste. But to those who enjoy them, 
though Iam not aconnoisseur, I feel prepared to recommend 
these. Most of the original charm of the descriptions which 
fill ‘‘ The Well of Days” is probably lost in translation. 
But some light is thrown on the Russian temperament— 
cruelty, pride and a great delight in things held in common, 
whether material or spiritual, a stretch of land or a 
tradition ; an almost religious awe of rulers, the Tsar or 
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Lenin, and “ the everlasting Russian need of a holiday ”’ ; 
the craving for intoxication. And there are three good 
pages about the position and mentality of a young bour- 
geois revolutionary. Miss Donne’s book is in the form of 
a diary written by a sentimental and jealous young woman 
whose lover has deserted her for the blotchy Caroline. 
The diarist is in the state when the word “ darling ”’ has 
to be fitted into as many sentences as possible as a sort of 
dutiful observance, the sure reward of which is an intimate 
ecstasy in the rereading. Nevertheless the characters do 
to some extent “ emerge.” 


PULLING UP THE BLINDS 


Venetian Blinds. 
By Ethel Mannin. 8s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Trundle Square. 
By Mrs. Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Heroic Symphony. 
By Nora Kennedy. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


Clare Fearon. 
By Sybil Manser. 7s. 6d. (Eldon.) 


Lady Help. 
By Sigrid Boo, 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The Great Romantic. 
By E. Barrington. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


It may be irrelevant as a criticism, but I am sorry Miss 
Mannin has chosen the title she has for her new novel of 
lower middle-class life, thereby making Venetian blinds 
stand as the symbol of a cramped, artificial life. For Ido 
not think I am alone in connecting such blinds with the 
comfortable Victorian houses in which our grandfathers 
lived ;_ blinds which drew up and let down with an exciting 
clatter; blinds which let into the room lovely shadows 
and green lights; blinds which were capable of variety 
in their manipulation ; briefly, romantic blinds. 

Nowadays builders do not waste their costs on Venetian 
blinds, and so they might stand more fitly as the insignia 
of things which have been lost in the present-day insistence 
on cheapness and efficiency than as the badges of Miss 
Mannin’s intention. But however this may be life in 
Ledstock Street, Rinscombe Road and Acacia Avenue, 
which represent the Pendricks’s struggle upwards from 
a house in a row to a semi-detached villa, are all equally 
confined, artificial and burdened with shams and pre- 
tences. 

Now it should be said at once that much praise should 
go to Miss Mannin for this novel, crammed as it is with 
abundant and rich description, excellent realistic dialogue 
and character sketches. She is specially good in describing 
parties ; witness the occasion at Christmas when “ Aunt 
Clara had forgotten to crook her finger over her third glass 
of port”’; there is indeed frequently in this book a gusto 
reminiscent of the earlier Wells. 

The weakness to the critical in this excellent novel lies 
in the sentimental values behind it; values which, being 
what they are, rob the book of distinction and that instinc- 
tive craftsmanship inherent in a true selectiveness. There 
is something ready-made and commonplace in the assump- 
tions current throughout that people up and down suburbia 
are leading petty lives, in which possessive ‘‘ common ” 
wives deprive their husbands of the dreams they once had ; 
and in which shutters are always drawn against wide vistas, 
and those free, frank and fearless lives in which those of us 
who are not of suburbia revel. The career of Stephen 
Pendrick, the son, which ends with a villa, a sufficiency of 
income and a pretty, greedy wife, runs as much according 
to formula as that of his sister Elsie, who from her early 
teens has always measured life solely in terms of having 
a good time, and who is yet represented in the guise of a 
weeping lamb led to the slaughter when she achieves a rich 
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if experienced and blasé husband whom she doesn’t love. 
However, this remains one of the best books Miss Mannn 
has written, for its admirable zest is matched by an equally 
admirable conscientiousness. 

Mrs. Dudeney also draws up blinds, but as we might 
expect from this loving writer of Sussex, they are the 
blinds of a quiet and beautiful Regency Square in Brighton. 
“In Trundle Square you lived—more or less fatly—upon 
your dividends. Or you had been in the Army or the Civil 
Service and had a good pension. Or you followed your 
profession. The very houses looked like invested 
capital.” 

However Trundle Square is also very much concerned 
with keeping up appearances. Particularly “laria Pannett, 
who having prettily and skilfully succeeded in getting 
herself engaged to Edward Farewell, a very handsome and 
eligible if slightly eccentric young man, has no intention 
of letting him go. Not even though he falls in love with 
Stella, who is quiet and big and dark, the exact opposite 
in everything to Maria. 

So Stella goes away and Edward marries Maria. But 
sometimes Stella comes back to the Square, and there is 
a deal of carefully hushed gossip; then comes the War, 
which does not however extend its tragic significance to this 
romantic tale—a tale touched with the elegance and remote- 
ness of the Square in which it is placed. Mrs. Dudeney 
has none of Miss Mannin’s gift for sustained narrative ; 
she is an inconsequent, very feminine writer. But there is 
distinction here, and tenderness. 

According to the dust cover, Miss Nora Kennedy has 
given us a novel “that plays out its story against the 
backgrounds of Vienna, Milan and London, showing with 
a wealth of intimate detail the world of musicians and 
singers—their lives, loves and hates.’’ Actually the story 
is an efficient and very readable presentation of the gruff 
and wayward Bohemian genius who loves and is loved 
by a beautiful high-born English girl. The English girl 
is however a countess, being married to an invalided 
Austrian ; the name of the genius is Rutther; and there 
are complications and much talk of music and descriptions 
of concerts, until the wife of the genius dies some while 
after the invalid count has also conveniently departed. 
Then Rutther reveals that his name is John Rutherford, and 
with a beautiful movement comes at last to bury his head 
in Sophie’s lap. And ‘her tears fell on his disordered 
hair.”’ 

But though Miss Kennedy may not greatly add to our 
knowledge of musicians’ lives in London, Paris and Milan, 
or indeed draw up any revealing blinds on human nature, 
her novel is competent, intelligent and even humorous 
within its limits. Miss Manser, as it seems to me, has pro- 
vided us with a not very intelligent specimen of the modern 
girl class of novel, in which the heroine makes much display 


. of silk-clad legs and smokes cigarettes with slow, meditative 


puffs. Clare has a great deal of trouble in deciding between 
the claims of lovers, but she is really, we learn at the end, 
the mother type, and Pat, the second man, stands for hard 
work in the great open spaces. So the ending need not 
be indicated. 

“Lady Help” falls into another category of novel, and 
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one which in this instance makes pleasant reading. We 
are all familiar with the story of the rich girl turned house- 
maid—in this case as the result of a bet that she will earn 
her keep as a domestic servant for a year—and the arrival 
of the chauffeur, who is mysterious and obviously not born 
in a lowly station of life. But Sigrid Boo tells the story in 
such an agreeable fashion ; there are so many shrewd and 
humorous observations inside the artificial setting that this 
tale may be recommended whole-heartedly. 

So may also Miss Barrington’s interpretation of the 
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relations between Samuel Pepys and his wife Elizabeth. 
Here is an author who has already won a deserved reputa- 
tion for her presentation of the human tragedies, comedies 
and dramas to be found within the pages of history. I 
know of no other writer who is so satisfactory an adept at 
this form of creation, and those who are delighted and 
intrigued by the complications, reserves and simplicities 
in the character of the great diarist will find here a worthy 
memorial; and also a full-blooded and rich historical 
romance. 


FURTHER OUTLOOK—— ? 


Travail of Gold. 
By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. 


The Progress of Julius. 
By Daphne du Maurier. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Storm Tarn. 
By Princess Paul Troubetzkoy. 


Helena. 
By Sylvia Thompson. 


7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Coffee, Please : The Story of a Lover’s Dream. 
By Constance Miles. 7s. 6d. (Heath, Cranton.) 


We are a disillusioned generation. We have ceased to 
believe in the reality of nice people, and our novelists are 
driven to write about unpleasant ones, knowing that if 
only they make them unpleasant enough we shall exclaim 
admiringly, ‘“‘ How true to life!’’ And yet one comes 
upon an admirable character in modern fiction with a 
sense of delight ; it is like waking up to a sunny day in 
the middle of a wet summer. We know that this period 
of bitterness and disillusion, like the worst of wet summers, 
will not last ; there will be other summers; but one fine 
day, or one piece of cheerful character-drawing that seems 
in tune with the best of life is wonderfully reassuring. 
Nancy Cornish, the young actress in Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
new novel, “ Travail of Gold,’’ brings that reassurance ; 
she has a depth of reality and a nobility which Mr. Benson 
can reveal without any shadow of sentimentality. She 
stands out in sharp contrast to the mean-souled Christopher 
Merivale, around whom the story chiefly circles—an 
ambitious playwright sacrificing all that matters to his 
greed for money. Brilliant dialogue and a shrewd yet 
sympathetic knowledge of humanity make the book an 
outstanding one, though we feel nothing but contempt 
for Chris, even as we feel nothing but contempt for the 
repellent Julius Lévy, half Jew, half French peasant, about 
whom Miss Daphne du Maurier has thought it worth while 
to write a full-length book. In ‘“‘ The Progress of Julius ” 
she certainly presents a vivid picture of his grasping, 
unlovable nature—for he, like Chris, has a passion for 
success ; and she follows in detail his childhood’s experi- 
ences before and during the Siege of Paris, and his later 
financial triumphs in England. This is not a book for 
the fastidious or for those who read over meals; some 
of its unnecessarily repulsive descriptions might spoil even 
the heartiest appetite. 

Princess Paul Troubetzkoy also seeks realism in squalor 
in Storm Tarn,’’ which has the English Lake District 
for background. Her knowledge of Westmorland, of the 
impressive silence and loneliness of the mountains, and of 
the sheep which seem to constitute the very life of the 
mountains, is worked into an effective setting for the tale 
of rough people and dark crime she has to tell. The tale, 
which recalls a murder trial of a few years ago, describes 
how the brutal owner of Storm Tarn Farm takes for a 
second wife a good-natured woman who longs for society 
and admiration. His mysterious death leads to her arrest 
for murder; but this is no murder story in the ordinary 
sense of the word, its interest depends rather on its char- 
acterisation and general atmosphere than on the solution 
of the mystery. ‘‘ Storm Tarn”’ is “strong meat,” and 
suffers only from the fact that it is unrelieved by any 
gleam of humour. 

The same charge, I think, almost may be brought 
against Miss Sylvia Thompson’s competent and interesting 
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new novel, “ Helena.’”’ Almost, but not quite. If only 
Helena herself had had humour how very much more 
likeable she would have been! Brought up by her father 
on an island in the Mediterranean, Helena had grown to 
young womanhood without having any contact with her 
sophisticated mother, sister and brother, or with modern 
civilised life; and when, after her father’s death, she is 
transported to London, she brings perfect innocency, 
simplicity and truthfulness into the artificial environment 
of conventional social existence. She asks embarrassing 
questions, criticises rules of conduct and other matters 
which those around her take for granted, falls in love with 
her sister’s husband and meets disillusionment everywhere. 
It is not surprising that her relations found her rather 
trying, and I think the whole story would have been 
better and truer if Miss Thompson had let more of the 
situations develop amusingly, as naturally they would, 


. instead of keeping in the main to a somewhat high emotional 


pitch. 

Mrs. Constance Miles does not pretend to be anything 
except amusing in ‘ Coffee, Please,’ and her Timothy 
Rassle is as unsophisticated as Miss Thompson’s Helena, 
despite the fact that he is a millionaire. He comes from 
South America to his native England searching for romance 
because he has dreamed that he will recognise his future 
wife by the coffee she makes for him. Whenever he sees 
an attractive girl he gets her to make coffee—and you 
know what English coffee is usually like. Incidentally he 
has a lot of adventures, ridiculous and entertaining, and 
Mrs. Miles writes of them with a buoyancy of spirit that 
resembles not so much a sunny day during a wet summer 
as a boisterous windy day which scatters all your cobwebs. 
‘* Coffee, Please ’’ is a huge joke. 


THE MAN WHO WAS SUSSEX. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
4s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. Thurston Hopkins is an entertaining guide to the 
beauties and secrets of the Sussex Downs. Avoiding the 
usual ‘stereotyped litany ’”’ of the guide-book, he intro- 
duces us to three characters: two hikers, who get lost in 
a dense mist near Chanctonbury; and Adam Quinn, a 
native of the hills, who rescues them. Adam Quinn is 
a remarkable figure ; a combination of the ancient Pan 
and a modern antiquarian ; he is seventy thousand years 
of age, and embodies the spirit and history of the Downs. 
Putting himself at the disposal of the hikers, he conducts 
them over deserted trackways to the remains of ancient 
hill-towns, flint-mines, Roman camps and viking battle- 
fields, spinning all the while a story of his prehistoric youth 
and manhood which recreates the vanished life to which 
they testlfy. 

Adam Quinn is not merely a mine of information; he 
is also an interesting character in himself and a born 
story-teller. The two hikers, however, are reminiscent of 
the popular novel at its worst, and one can only ascribe 
Adam’s patience with such a brainless pair of dolts to the 
mellowing influences of his great age and his Sussex home 
land. But this, though occasionally irritating, is a small 
blot on a book which can be read with equal pleasure at 
the fireside and on the top of Chanctonbury Ring. Mention 
must also be made of Mr. Stanley Freese’s twenty-four 
illustrations, which recapture the Downland atmosphere 
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COPPERFIELD IN MODERN 


The Real David Copperfield. 
By Robert Graves. 9s. (Barker.) 


There is no purpose in growing angry with the attitude 
of Mr. Robert Graves to Charles Dickens. The only 
possible protest to make to him is that of Huck Finn to 
Miss Watson’s nigger: ‘‘ But hang it, Jim, you’ve clean 
missed the point—blame it, you’ve missed it a thousand 
mile.’’ The trouble with most people who have a taste 
for Dickens is that no one novel contains enough of him. 
The trouble with Mr. Graves is that each contains too much 
of him. Dickens, Mr. Graves believes, writing hurriedly 
and under the compulsion of the monthly part, “‘ diluted 
continuously.” ‘“‘ At least a quarter of a million of the 
half-million words in ‘ David Copperfield ’’ add nothing to 
the story.’’ So Mr. Graves, taking that mass of redundant 
words in hand, produces ‘“‘ The Real David Copperfield ”"— 
not, he assures us, an abridgment for schools, but a rewriting 
for the ordinary reader—‘‘ with countless small changes 
and additions.” 

The small changes and additions include a complete 
change in the plot—Little Em’ly, for some reason con- 
nected with Mr. Graves’s sentimentality which will not 
permit the idyll of the childish wooing to end as it ended 
in Dickens’s creation, becomes a kind of Edith Dombey who 
flies with a lover but does not give herself to him. 

David, the narrator of his own story, is no longer a 
young man of his own period, with all the Victorian sensi- 
bility, but a young man of our period, who cannot describe 
himself in his cups without talking of ‘‘ the smell of my 
own vomit.’”’ This new David has somehow lost the 
artistry of creating a background by a phrase. The second 
paragraph of the first chapter in the Dickens version, in half 
a sentence, creates round David’s birth the whole atmo- 
sphere of gossiping Blunderstone ; in the Graves version 
that has entirely gone. In three words Dickens conveyed 
vividly Yarmouth after a night of storm; by omitting 
them Mr. Graves leaves the picture flat and unconvincing. 
The original David, with the tenderness appropriate to 
a somewhat sentimental man recalling his widowhood, 
described Dora’s death as it affected him. Mr. Graves 
makes her tumble upstairs and cause her own death— 
why ? because he thinks Dickens too mealy-mouthed and 
too intent upon cultivating the middle-class public to 
‘** face the necessity of giving Dora a miscarriage.’’ Most 
extraordinary of all, he accuses the creator of Mrs. Gamp, 
of Carker and of Nancy, of treating all matters connected 
with sex with exaggerated decency. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Graves, lacking 
apparently all sense of humour, insists upon a well-knit 
story, whereas the craft of Dickens is great precisely because 
it defeats a well-knit story. Dickens himself was indeed 
troubled with Mr. Graves’s limitation. He strove to 
achieve a story when he should have been content to limn 
a panorama. The very digressions and discursions which 
hold up the plot, the circumlocutions and the delight in 
finding some whimsical aspect of character to be expressed 
in verbal buffoonery, the realistic perspective which allows 
relations and incidents—which are of doubtful significance 
to a course of events but of enormous significance to a 
man looking on the pageant of life—to obtrude far beyond 
their importance to a story-teller—these are the qualities 
which make, not the novel of ‘“‘ David Copperfield ” or of 
any other of the ‘“‘ works,”’ but that special flavour called 
Dickens. To rewrite him, to present his puppets in 
modern dress, is as stupid an undertaking as to attempt 
to retell ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ as a book for the bairns. 

If any should attempt the retelling, he should at least 
have a sounder grasp of psychology than the man whose 
characters he remoulds. Dickens was an avowed senti- 
mentalist, but he was a hard cynic compared with Mr. 
Graves. The inwardness of David’s character was what 
his aunt called his blindness, not only to Agnes but to 
Em’ly ; but the inwardness of Em’ly was exactly that of 
Rick in ‘“‘ Bleak House.”” Edith Dombey could “ bolt” 
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with a man and then refuse to be his mistress, but Em’ly 
was not made that way, and if Mr. Graves deduces from 
the childish episodes such a character in the woman, it is 
he and not Dickens who is the simpleton. The deteriora- 
tion of character was a progress which Dickens studied 
intently. He proposed to display it in Walter Gay and 
his heart failed him, but in Rick and Em’ly he achieved 
it, and if Mr. Graves by mere arbitrary choice chooses some 
other destiny for Em’ly, he must find some more convinc- 
ing method of achieving psychological verisimilitude than 
that of writing into the book half a chapter in which the 
girl makes a confession to David after the manner of 
some third-rate melodrama’s heroine of the 1880’s. 

Oddly enough, it is melodrama that seems Mr. Graves’s 
weakness throughout. He out-Dickens Dickens. And if 
anyone doubt this, let him compare in the two versions 
the scene when Rosa Dartle leaves Em’ly. Dickens is sure 
of his tone, but Mr. Graves must end the scene on a high 
note, for he cannot allow his sentimental mind to permit 
Rosa to depart in what she thinks triumph, and has her 
mobbed, much as the antique melodramatists had their 
minor villains thrown from the window. 

But these are small matters. The vital matter is that 
Mr. Graves, like Jim, has missed the whole point. His re- 
writing of David’s struggle with shorthand—as good a test 
passage as any other—suffices for the quality of the book. 
It demonstrates how delicate a thing is artistry in words, 
how incommunicable is personality. The original version 
of the episode is written by a craftsman who knew his 
verbal values to a hair’s weight. The modernised version 
might have been written by any junior master in an 
elementary school. 


THE GOOSE AND THE GOOSEBERRY. By Edith L. Elias. 
3s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Too many children’s plays consist of pretty-pretty 
dialogue without any element of drama. This play differs 
from them. Its theme is a version of the Big and Little 
Endian dispute—two kings go to war over a prize goose- 
berry. The satire, as welcome as it is rare in children’s 
plays, together with some of the language, might prove 
beyond the comprehension of young children, but it is well 
worth while for senior boys and girls. The book contains 
a useful page of production notes, to which I add another— 
that it merits the attention of adult players in the Children’s 
Theatre movement. 


THE HOMESTEAD. By J. Elizabeth Cranswick. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

““A pleasant agricultural story.”” True, but without 
any outstanding merit to offset the hackneyed plot. One 
wonders whether there is still a public for a novel composed 
of such familiar ingredients as an unopened letter, a broken 
romance between squire’s nephew and farmer’s daughter, 
a girl sacrificed to her family’s passion for land, and the 
healing of old wounds by her granddaughter’s marriage 
with the great-nephew of her early lover. Much depends 
of course on the way it is done, and it is only fair to say 
that “‘ The Homestead ”’ is quite an average specimen of 
its kind. 

Mrs. Cranswick is prone to sentimentalise over her char- 
acters, though one may look in vain for any of the romantic 
glamour which Miss Clemence Dane can invoke at will, 
and with which Miss Beatrice Tunstall endowed ‘ The 
Shiny Night,’’ a far richer book in the same genre. She 
is however on sure ground in describing the sights and 
sounds of the country-side, the daily routine of a farm, 
and particularly in dealing with horses, about which she 
writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. 

A touch of caricature has crept into the portraits of 
the more sophisticated characters which, whether inten- 
tional or not, is very welcome, even though the exploits 
of Mrs. Weatherby Danks’s indispensable secretary, Decima 
Bell, tenth daughter of a country parson, outstep the 
confines of probability. 
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SENSATION versus CHARACTER 


The Hog’s Back Mystery. 


By Freeman Wills Crofts. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 
The Death Pack. 

By Ray Sonin. 7s. 6d. (Fenland Press.) 
The Creeping Death. 

By L. A. Knight. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
The Mystery of the Creek. 

By J. Jefferson Farjeon. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
The Body in the Pound. 

By Oliver Martyn. 7s. 6d. (Eldon Press.) 
Murder On the Glass Floor. 

By Viola Brothers Shore. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


The Two Undertakers. 
By Francis Beeding. 7s. 6d. 


Hangman’s Isle. 
By Glyn Griffith. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(John Tong.) 


Corruption. 
By Richard Curle. 


Death By Request. 


7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


By Romilly and Katherine John. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 

Under London, 
By Val Gielgud and Holt Marvell, 7s. 6d. (Rich & 


Cowan.) 


A letter, published recently in a daily paper, put forward 
the theory that the “ thriller,’ being rather narrative than 
novel, should be written so that speed of action and intricacy 
of plot take precedence of characterisation. A mistaken 
view, in my opinion. However good the plot, unless a 
balance is kept between it and careful characterisation, 
the reader will be continually checked by the brake of 
unbelief. A ‘‘ thriller’? must, above all, convince, like 
any other story, and mere sensation is not enough. Other- 
wise we should all read the Sexton Blake stories in prefer- 
ence to Miss Sayers and Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts. 

The latter author does not depend for his plots on far- 
fetched incident or a superfluity of attempted thrills. 
Ordinary English surroundings, ordinary English people, 
and (I had almost added) ordinary English murders, form 
the basis of ‘‘ The Hog’s Back Mystery.’’ And what a 
good mystery it is! The characters live and the reader 
shares in their suspense from the moment of Dr. Earie’s 
sudden disappearance until Inspector French’s final eluci- 
dation. It would be unfair to give away the plot of this 
book ; I can only tell you to read it for yourselves. 

Sensation, and only sensation, is to be found in ‘‘ The 
Death Pack,” a variation of the “‘ gang’”’ theme. I could 
not really believe in criminals who attracted attention by 
naming themselves after playing-cards and enrolling under 
a sinister and mysterious “ Joker.’’ Nor could I swallow 
the gorilla, escaped from a circus, who nearly ends the 
hero’s investigations. 

I was equally unmoved by “ The Creeping Death,”’ 
except that I am still trying to solve the mystery of two 
half-brothers who were at the same time twins! Mr. 
Knight gives us the Indian jewel, the bad baronet, the 
rare poison, the lovely girl, the abduction and last-minute 
rescue, old Uncle Jerry Scant and all, the last-named 
being a whimsical poacher who adds a touch of ‘the 
wind on the heath, brother,’’ to the incredible proceedings. 

For sensation that does get over, give me rather Mr. 
Farjeon, an author who contrives to be joyous and thrilling 
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at one and the same time. Henry Moyle, a middle-aged 
bachelor driving to his lonely week-end cottage, plunges 
straight into the heart of as pretty a mix-up as one could 
wish. The siege of the cottage on the creek, defended by 
the owner, a lovesick young gentleman, and a grey cat, 
is quite breathlessly recounted in spite of the fact that it 
takes up most of the book. 


Mr. Martyn’s story falls into the deductive problem 
category. It is perhaps on the quiet side, but is well 
written and interesting, and the red herrings drawn across 
Inspector Marsden’s investigations are neatly introduced. 
But why the title ? There seems no reason for the murderer 
to risk discovery and waste time by putting his victim 
in the village pound—unless it were to provide an original 
name for the book. 

Another title with no obvious reason for it is ‘‘ Murder 
on the Glass Floor.’’ The floor of the dance-room on the 
s.s. Albania, which is the background for the shooting of Mrs. 
Diaz, might just as well have been of humdrum parquet. 
The American cast in this story provides plenty of incident 
when the captain of the liner investigates the crime. 
Doubtful pasts fall about the heads of the suspects as thick 
as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, and, had Gwynn Leith 
not been in the habit of having ‘‘ hunches,’’ the reader 
might never have learnt the identity of the true murderer. 
This is a competent crime story of the “ static’’ type, 
but the author takes a toss over the obstacle of British 
titles and their correct use. 

Excitement and Mr. Beeding are old companions. He 
knows his Secret Service and his Europe well enough to 


_ mix his ingredients of plots and counter-moves with a 


sure hand. His latest story describes the grim struggle 
to obtain an embalmed corpse, in whose stomach there is 
a capsule (he swallowed it the moment before his death) 
containing vital information. Colonel Granby, an old 
friend of readers of Mr. Beeding, reappears in this book 
and the villains are old acquaintances too. 


Mr. Griffith’s idea of ‘‘ Hangman’s Isle,’’ a secret island 
where murderers are sent instead of being executed as 
the public suppose, is pleasantly original, but his book 
would have been better for less melodrama. Nor do I 
think that the majority of twentieth-century murderers 
were either Cockneys or hulking bullies. I could not find 
among the unhallowed occupants of the island any repre- 
sentative of the notable trials of the last few decades, 
unless it were Major Addison, the sinister President of the 
community. The author makes some slips, too, in writing 
of an execution in an English prison. But he has produced 
a readable tale, and one with a surprising “‘ kick ’’ on the 
last page. 

“Corruption ’”’ is a study in suspense. We are intro- 
duced to a week-ending set of New Yorkers, only to realise 
gradually that murder is being planned and may at any 
moment be committed. Mr. Curle can give a grisly twist 
to an ordinary situation in a sentence or two, and the 
tension mounts throughout the book until the ultimate 
climax. A story to note. 

Mr. Romilly John, in collaboration with his wife, also 
writes with distinction. Death by Request” is their 
first essay in crime, and an excellent story is the result. 
The events are seen through the eyes of a country parson, 
which gives this tale of murder during a house party a 
curiously old-fashioned, but none the less pleasant, flavour. 
No doubt the writer of the letter I have mentioned above 
would complain of lack of incident, but here are living 
characters who react to death in their midst as we should 
expect them to do. 

I should hardly have thought it worth while to produce 
yet another story about dope gangs and Limehouse, about 
underground passages to the Thames, sibilant Chinamen 
and rotten aristocratic drug-fiends. Yet Mr. Gielgud and 
Mr. Marvell have done it, and if this is your sort of plot 
you will be pleased. All I can add is that East End may 
be East, and West End West, but here they meet in a 
positive snowstorm of clichés. 


Marcus MAGILL. 
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DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH 


I 


Light a candle in the crystal stick, 

Twist your finger round the wick, 

Turn the table, set the jug 

Against the broad blue belly of the mug ; 
Put a coal upon the flame ; 

Tune your ear 

For a whispered name. 


The moth hangs from a corner of the room ; 

I am left here to assume 

Different guises as the seconds go ; 

Different stances taken ; more to know, 

More to lose. 

Am I left here to resume 

Contact with the moth that flicks a corner of the room ? 


II 


Suffer the least to lie; suffer the clay as shroud ; 
Let your voices fall in whispers, never aloud. 
Here I see 

In the yolk light of candles, a woman’s hair ; 
Dead in Myrina, or at Florence, or in Athens ; 
And between the blossoming of the orchard tree 
And fallen fruit, an old man burning leaves, 
With palsy setting in, grey lips, and hands 
Mere bone in puckered skin ; 

And when the mind dissolves these d,es to note 
The skeleton of winter, lipless, cold 

Frame of a fetish; I am made aware 

Of other days than ours... . 


When the wings of the moth are shaken, death dust 
falls 

From the shaken wing. 

Why strain your voice? Here, to mutter 

Is thunder, and expansive. Here remote 

Iota’s play with giants. Here proceed 

Back glances in the wayward leer of time, 

And here derisive echoes spell the rot. 

Whether or not 

You spawn ideas and take the lot 

To feed those vacant moments that arise 

On a long journey in a railway train. 

The moth leaves the ceiling for the brain. 


He is the Lord, is Death ; his power foretells 

The dust’s increase, the harvest mound of skulls. 

He combed the cloud at Tarsus, shook the pine 

Before Valhalla, felled the gourd to earth ; 

Spread the rude waters, mumbled in the stars, 

Made rhythm of winds and paled their cheeks with 
frost ; 

And at the dark end of the day, resumed 

His task in silence. 


He made the eye to see, yet not to see, 
The brain to cast out knowledge, and the ear 


To lie unsought by sound. Those many fears 
Wombed in the sense, he stilled. 


Let me have pause enough to hide my face. 
What crows are in these fields about the soul ? 
What carrion humours in these heavy days 
Are chiding history with uncertain praise ? 


IV 


Housed in the cerebrum, curtains are shrouds, 
The moth ball is odourless ; there the strain— 
A cheap-jack music from a third-rate hall— 
No major chord to penetrate the small, 

The certain house. 

No sign creaks from a stanchion in the wall, 
Yet we arrive, slightly ill at ease, 

Silenced, at length .. . 


I should have said, seeing the leafless wood 
Of sombre trees, dark in its widowhood ; 

I should have said: waiting for sleep, to sleep 
Is consummation and a world to break 

In pieces. Should have known 

It would be so. 

I should have left my reason at the door 
With the soiled boots. Should have seen 

The struck, unanswering stone : 

I should have sought my burning bush alone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EDGAR FOXALL. 


PROTEUS 


The poet is he 

Whose mystery’s to be 
All things to all men, 
Like the god of the sea. 


But lest he should lose 
Himself in the hour 

Of incarnating pride, 
And embodying power— 


He bears at his heart 

A conscience which saith: 
“Be Love to the lover, 
And Death to Death.” 


JOHN MANN. 


LYRIC 


Did I say “ Yes ’’— 

Morning when it comes, 

The echoing drums of morning, 

The humming wings of the young sun, 
Bring emblems of success ? 


Defeat— 

Momentum of heart-beat 

With the hard feet of night, 
Fatalistically keeps the rear of day— 
“No,” I shall say. 
GEORGE BARKER 
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EXPERIENCING THINGS 
By Alfred Dunning 


An ability to write clear English, to use a more than 
average vocabulary and to display a knowledge of literary 
technique are all most desirable assets in a young writer. 
But beyond these things—and in some respects capable 
of taking their place—is the essential need for experience. 

It is of this that I wish to have a word this month. By 
experience I do not mean literary experience, but that 
other and more valuable property, a well-stocked mind 
and heart. 

All literature is the fruit of an author’s experience. 
This does not of course imply that it is all first-hand experi- 
ence, or even a transfigured record of someone else’s. 
But no matter how “ far-fetched ’’ the result may appear 
when in print, it is at bottom a consequence of thought 
and feeling processes which have gone on in the writer’s 
mind, and these in turn have been stimulated by ideas 
and impulses from outside. : 

I know all this sounds rather psychological—probably 
pseudo-psychological so far as the phraseology is con- 
cerned—but I do feel that its appreciation is a very neces- 
sary preliminary to the receipt of an editor’s cheque. It 
comes down to this—that you should set yourself out to 
experience all you can, at any rate so long as its nature 
is such that you cannot but be the better for it. 

As often as not, the best article or story is the one which 
is ‘‘ written’ before ever pen touches paper. It is built 
up, during a period of days or weeks, from bits of experience 
culled from the writer’s memory, and moulded this way 
and that by the imagination. But it is obviously im- 
possible to do the culling if the memory is not well stocked. 

I want to suggest, therefore, that you insist on taking an 
interest in life. There will be scarcely an experience un- 
usable some day—even though your knowledge of it, 
acquired over some hours or months even, is expressed in 
a single line. 


By experiencing a thing for its own sake one obtains a 
much closer understanding of it, whether it be a new job 
or a new emotion, than would be the case if it were ap- 
proached notebook in hand. But, you may argue, how 
am I, pinned to a routine life, to get many new experiences ? 
Well, I am afraid my answer will disappoint you, for the 
most profitable thing I can suggest is that you discover 
them in your routine. It may be a new experience for you 
to study the faces of those with whom you habitually travel 
on the morning bus. Have you ever done it—and later 
recorded your findings ? Or again have you ever tried to 
whip up an enthusiasm for some topic in which you have 
not the faintest interest—and then deliberately talked 
about it to a “ fan’”’? 


There is nothing more fatal to writing success than for 
a person to sit down before blank paper and, with a blank 
mind, try to concentrate on ‘‘ something to write about.”’ 
A life rich in experiences, no matter how trivial they may 
appear to one who has not assimilated them, is not often 
thus at a loss. Ideas well up out of that experience at all 
times. The tune whistled by a passer-by, a chance word 
or paragraph in the news, a queer-looking house or an over- 
turned apple-cart—anything and everything may serve to 
start a train of thought or musing which ends, with the 


application of technique and vocabulary, in an article or 


short story. 


Competition 


Write a short article in which you reveal that you have 
discovered something extraordinary in an ordinary trivial 
incident or circumstance. There is, for example, a most 
enlightening study to be made from the way in which 
people walk. Write your article and consider the value 
of its contents for use in a detective story. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MAY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than June 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuINeEA for “ A Song Against Hikers ’’ on 
the lines of G. K. Chesterton’s “‘ Song Against 
Grocers.”’ 

II.—HALF A GuINEA for the best letter from an author 
to his Reading Public, in not more than two 
hundred words. 

III.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this number. 

IV.—TuHE BookMaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of March Competitions 


I.—One Guinea for the best appreciation of John 
Gaisworthy, in not more than two hundred 
and fifty words, is awarded to Mrs. P. M. Leath, 
Cleckheaton, Yorks, for the following : 


Admirers of T. Derrick must have been impressed by his 
sketch, ‘‘ The Final Call.’’ There lies more truth behind 
this caricature than in most Galsworthy obituaries. 

Galsworthy dying, passing with him the old Nobility, 
or Nobelity as Derrick puns, the class of people about whom 
he wrote so much. Both will be remembered whilst one 
copy of *‘ The Forsyte Saga ’”’ is in print. 

Obituaries, journalistic fodder, often fall short of truth. 
Either the man is hero or puling artist according to the 
conceit of the writer. Those concerning Galsworthy 
follow the same custom. The bon mot would appear to be 
“that he was no artist but typical Englishman.”’ 

His earliest works give these obituaries the lie. They 
disclose a spiritual conflict, where he is deliberately cutting 
himself off from the conventions of his kind. We owe to 
these years his balanced judgment and love of fair-play. 
His sympathy was with the fox, but he did not forget that 
he had been a hunter. 

He was, as he wrote for all the world to see, a “ tilter 
against windmills ’’—Shelley haltered and bridled. He 
rebelled against all restrictions upon personal liberty, 
hated tyranny, cruelty, injustice, above all insularism. 
Not until after ‘‘ The Island Pharisee’’ and ‘‘ The Man 
of Property ’’ did he throw off restraint. Then only could 
he scorn opinion, say what he wished, and teach his readers 
not to hide behind the hedge. He was most artist where 
he was least English. 


We also highly commend the appreciations of 
Rachel N. Pearse (Radlett), John E. Woods (Earlsdon), 
Joyce Woodhouse (Brundall), F. D. Hague (London, 
N.W.), P. Prestwich (Old Southgate), Alison McK. 
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Palmer (Westmount, P. Quebec, Canada), Samuel G. 
Nash (Leatherhead), Cyril J. Collison (Plumstead), 
M. E. Williams (Deganwy), W. K. Martin (Brighton), 
M. T. Pollit (West Kirby), P. E. Smart (London, N.), 
Fred Urquhart (Edinburgh), Hugh Womersley (Heck- 
mondwike), W. J. Walls (Wirral), Laurence Wheatley 
(Walthamstow), Patrick Howarth (Rugby), Eldon 
Carran (Doncaster), Jas. Turner (York), E. Davis 
(Dublin), F. Newbery Birch (Tintagel), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), I. Shipton (Hull), J. C. Pulford (Liver- 
pool), V. A. Ralph (Folkestone), W. Leslie Thomas 
(Hassocks), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Ethel 
Kay (Warwick). 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best lines of verse (not 
exceeding six) suitable for putting in a book 
to suggest kindly but firmly that the owner 
wishes the borrower to return it within a reason- 
able time, is awarded to John E. Woods, 63, 
Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the 
following : 


LINES TO A FRIEND WHO HAS BORROWED A 
BOOK 


This Book on loan a compliment conveys 
To one who values Books even when read. 
But while it fills the gaps on boring days 
The luncheon hour—the evening train—a-bed— 
Remember that to me, reproachful, stays 
Upon the shelf a speaking void instead. 


We also select for special commendation those of 
L. V. Upward (Hampstead), Guy Hadley (London, 
S.W.), C. Dean (Sutton), Mannington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), G. Pitt (London, N.), Aileen M. L. Parker 
(Mitcham), Margaret W. Hadfield (Sheffield), B. Gibbs 
(Upminster), E. Dobell (Brockworth). 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century, 
applicable to any book advertised in the March 
number, are awarded to B. E. Stanley, 6, Henry 
Street, Keighley, Yorks, for the following : 


DINNER AT NIGHT. By R. J. Wuirte. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘‘T liked the fish, I liked the sweet, 
The Company is exquisite... . 
But damned be he who here suggests 
That I should answer for The Guests.” 


A. P. HERBERT, After Dinner. 


We also select for printing : 
INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 
By E. D. Kissan and L. D. WILLiAMs. (Pitman.) 
“And I’ve seldom a shilling to call my own.” 
JouHN DRINKWATER, The Vagabond. 


(Joyce Woodhouse, The Lodge, Brundall, Norfolk.) 


THE FUTURE. By Livian Hucme. (Arthur Stockwell.) 
(1) “ It will probably be all right. Carry on and keep cheerful. 
I shouldn't, if I were you, meet trouble half-way.” 
J. C. Squire, Meditation in Lamplight. 
(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


(2) ““Well, let us hope the worst 
Won't come to pass.” 


WILFRID GriBson, The New Moon. 


(B. Gibbs, Fosters, Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex.) 


IV.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Mrs. Frank Jewson, 7, Mount 
Pleasant, Norwich. 


CROSSWORD No. 29. 

One guinea is awarded to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, 
Bothwell. 
FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


The prize of books to the value of one guinea, to be 
chosen by the recipient, is awarded to Eric F. Slatter, 
Algoa House, South Street, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
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The Art and Craft 
of Writing 


By J. W. MARRIOTT. 5/- net 


“* A BIG BOOK, aimed at the writer who has a 
good knowledge of the mechanics of his art, 
but wants help in matters of style and marketing 
his wares. IT CAN BE RECOMMENDED UN- 
RESERVEDLY AS ONE OF THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
STIMULATING, KNOWLEDGEABLE, AND ENTERTAIN- 
INGLY WRITTEN BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT.”’— 

Everyman 

Prospectus free from 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 


39, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Free Lessons 
for New Writers 


OVER 1,000 publications require articles and short stories 

from outside writers. Qualify by post to earn money 
by your pen in spare time. Fill in and post this advertise- 
ment and we will send you a free lesson of the Institute’s 
famous postal course in journalism and short story writing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. T/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


| READERS’ CORNER 


MAKE FULL USE OF 
**THE BOOKMAN ” 


BY BUYING, SELLING OR EXCHANG- 
ING WITH FELLOW READERS 


EADERS wishing to dispose of First Editions, Rare 
Books, MSS., Autographed letters, or literary effects— 
or to acquire or exchange them—are invited to submit 

their requirements for insertion on the special page that it 
is proposed to set aside in future issues of THE BOOKMAN. 


ERSONAL requirements of any kind will be accept- 


able. 


HE BOOKMAN is read by an increasingly wide 
public that is intimately concerned with the buying 
and selling of literary and Collectors’ treasures, and 

it is believed that readers will find a ready response to any 
po wed and personal offer they make in the advertisement 
columns. 


HE charge for an announcement in this feature will be 
at the rate of 12s. per single column inch and pro rata. 
The minimum space being }-inch at 6s. per insertion. 

NNOUNCEMENTS should reach the Advertisement 
Manager of Tue Bookman, 20, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4, not later than the 20th of the month 


preceding the publication of the issue required. 


OOKMAN’S JOURNALS from October, 1919 

(1st issue) until August, 1926, absolutely 

perfect (September, 1921, missing).—Williams, 
4, Hilton Avenue, N. Finchley, London, N.12. 


BUSINESS WITH AMERICA 


FOR SALE.—The personal Mailing List of the late Thousand 
Dollar Book Shop, New York, together with the Subscription 
List of the late ‘ Bookseller and Collector,” New York. Over 
3,500 names. 

This List is strictly limited to Collectors, Dealers, Libraries 
and Institutions of known integrity during six years’ American 
experience of the Antiquarian and Rare Book Profession. 

Price £3 10s. net. Separate thousands, £1 Is. each. 

Cash with order. Box No. 266. THE Bookman (Advt. Dept). 

20, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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CROSSWORD No. 31 


Solution to Crossword XXIX 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE OPEN AIR 
By ‘‘ PROCRUSTES ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 31 down. 


CLUES ACROSS : 


1. ‘‘ Stumbling on. . ., as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass.’’"—(MARVELL.) 
5. ‘‘ And let the young lambs bound 

As to the . . . sound ! ’’—(WorDsWoRTH.) 
9. “If aught of . . . stop, or pastoral song.’’—(COLLINs.) 
10. ‘*. . . with birdfoot-trefoil are the grass-glades ; 

. with cinquefoil of the dew-gray leaf ; 
. with stonecrop.’’—(MEREDITH.) 

11. ‘‘ The strawberry grows underneath the. . ., 


And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.’’-—(SHAKESPEARE.) 


13. ‘‘ Over every .. ., a little Turnet, with a Belly, enough 
to receive a Cage of Birds.’’—(Bacon.) 
“tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The . . . scarce heaved.’’—(SHELLEY.) 
16. ‘‘ What thou among the leaves hast never known, 


The weariness, the labour, and the . . 
18. Conjunction. 
20. Begin 17 down. 
21. Glory be to God for...... 
For skies of couple-colour like a brindled cow.”’ 
—(GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS.) 


.”’—(KEaTs.) 


22 The end of 14 down. 
23. The end of 9 across. 
24. ‘‘ Where the hazel bank is steepest, 

Where the shadow falls the deepest, 

Where the clustering . . . fall free.’-—(Hoac.) 
26. ‘The... on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 

Came back to dream on the river.”’ 
—(ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING.) 


27. ‘‘ And the Mower whets his sithe, 
And every Shepherd tells his . . .’"-—(MILTOoN.) 
31. ‘“‘ Of every sort, that in that... grew, 
They gathered some.’’—(SPENSER.) 
33. Mountain-nymphs. 
35. ‘‘ And thou, treble-dated crow, 
That thy . . . gender mak’st 
With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
*Mongst our mourners thou shalt go.’’—(SHAKESPEARE.) 
36. “‘‘ As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 
And . . . oft at eve resumes the breeze.’’—(THOMsoON.) 


‘““ With me along some strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the . . . from the sown.” 
Omar Khayyam.) 
CLuEs Down: 
1. ‘* There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 


But is gone up and gone to bring in . . .’’-—(HERRICK.) 
2. “* Just now the .. . is in bloom, 
All before my little room.’’——-(RUPERT BROOKE.) 


3. “ Till now at . . . she slept again, 
And seem'd knee-deep in mountain grass, 
And heard her native breezes pass, 
And runlets babbling down the glen.’’-—(TENNYSON.) 


4. “And... the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 

Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine.”’ 

—(MATTHEW ARNOLD.) 
. . thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.’’— (WoRDSWORTH.) 
6. “‘ The world’s great age begins... 
The golden years return.’’—(SHELLEY.) 

7. ‘‘My Friend Piscator, you have kept Time with my 
Thoughts, for the Sun is just rising, and I myself 
just come to this Place, and the Dogs have just 
put down an... .”’-—(IzAAK WALTON.) 

8. ‘ And since to look at things in bloom, 

Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 
To... the cherry hung with snow.” 
—(A. E. Housman.) 
12. ‘‘ Oh see how thick the . . . flowers 
Are lying in field and lane. ’—(A. E. HoUSMAN.) 

13. ‘‘ Touchstone: Ay, now I am in. ..: the more fool I; 
when I was at home I was in a better 
place.’’-— (SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It.) 

14. “I still had . . . my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down.” 
—(GOLDSMITH.) 
16. ‘‘ The... fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit.” 
—(SWINBURNE.) 
17. ‘‘ Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us... 
Thy morn and evening breath.’’—(BLAKE.) 

19. He wished to rest ‘‘ under the wide and starry sky.” 

20. Conjunction. 

25. ‘‘ Sweet Spring, thou turn’st with all thy goodly... ., 

Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flowers.” 
—(DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN.) 
28. ‘‘ Therefore . . ., make haste, I say, 
And let us, without staying, 
All in our gowns of green so gay 
Into the Park a-maying!”’ 
—(THoMAsS BaTEson’s First Set of English Madrigals, 1604.) 
29. ‘‘ Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the . . . is blown ?”’ 
— (SiR HENRY 

30. ‘‘ One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 


“e 


5. 


Along the heath, and near his favourite . . .’-—(Gray.) 
32. ‘‘ Ye country comets, that portend 

No... nor prince’s funeral, 

Shining unto no higher end 

Than to presage the grass’s fall.’-—(MARVELL.! 
33. ‘‘ Summer is come, for every spray now springs : 

The hart hath hung his . . . head on the pale.”’ 

—(SURREY.) 

34. “‘ The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old maids a-sunning . . .’"-—(NASHE.) 
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